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Glenwood Project, New York City Housing 
Authority. 20 six-story buildings, 
housing an estimated 4,274 persons. 


Here’s 
vari-vac 
central heating 
control for 
1188 apartments 


1 or 31 heat zones, the story’s the same. 
Men who operate housing projects prefer 
VARI-VAC, the differential vacuum heating 
system that automatically balances heat 
medium to balance with varying heat loss of 
a building due to changing outside weather 
conditions. 

Superintendents operating VARI-VAC say 
... VARI-VAC (1) cuts fuel expense to a 
minimum... (2) provides a one point 
central control... (3) reduces tenant 
complaints during the troublesome-time* to 
control heating when outside ambient is 
around 50° (*most systems work reasonably 
well when outside temperature is around 20 
but VARI-VAC gives precise control at 
higher ambients) . . . (4) is simple to operate. 
The nearby Dunham-Bush sales engineer is 
ready to assist you with the full VARI-VAC 
story. Write for his name and/or complete 
VARI-VAC information. 


Your superintendent will thank you. 
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Why Faucets Leak 


---§ out of 10 washers are fastened with 
---T00 LONG or SHORT screws. The screws 
--QUICKLY LOOSEN, thus loose washers 
-~-are destroyed thru grind and squeeze 
-~of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 


--Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
--LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
--expanding NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
~-quired depth AUTOMATICALLY — hold 
---washers FIRMLY! 


-~-Made of rustproof, non-corroding 
--MONEL, heads don’t twist off or screw 
--$lots distort. They are easy to remove 
-~-when necessary, can be used over and 
-over, 


--Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
--faucet washers, this combination out- 
--lasts past faucet repairs “6 to 1”! 
--EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, 


---pliable du Pont compound (neither rub-- 


--ber nor fiber) and reinforced, like a 
--tire, with a vulcanized layer of Fiber- 
~glas, they resist distortion and splitting 
--from shut-off grind and squeeze. 


The hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenti- 
cated by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. 
and American Gas Association, STOP- 
PING just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) 
LEAK can reduce water waste 8,000 
gal. quarterly. If a HOT WATER FAU- 
CET LEAK, water and fuel savings 
JUMP to over $7.58 QUARTERLY — 
plus additional savings on MATERIALS 
— LABOR—and costly FIXTURE RE- 
PLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of 
the *“‘SEXAUER" line of over 3000 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumbing repair parts 
and Pat'd. precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in your 
vicinity will make our NEW 126 page 
Catalog “H” available. He will gladly 
consult with you regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages — thus 
providing for efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control—all without obliga- 
tion. WRITE TODAY. 





J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc. Dept. J-127 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page Catalog “‘H.” 





— —_ — 


—y 
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BLEECKER MARQUETTE 

resigned, this fall, as a consultant to the 
Better Housing League of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County upon reaching retire- 
ment age. He had been with the league 
since 1918, serving as its executive sec- 
retary until 1954 and as a consultant for 
the next three years (see June 1954 
JouRNAL, page 186). 

In recognition of his long service in 
the field of housing, which included the 
presidency of NAHRO back in 1937 and 
many years of membership on its Board 
of Governors, a unanimous resolution was 
adopted during the closing session of 
NAHRO’s 24th annual conference, hon- 
oring his “long-standing interest 
efforts and accomplishments in housing 
and related fields.’ It cited, particularly 
his “interest . . . in housing and health 
evidenced by his service on the Commit- 
tee of the Hygiene of Housing of the 
American Public Health Association, 
which drafted a model housing code” 
his influence in the drafting of the first 
state enabling legislation on public hous- 
ing, passed in Ohio in 1933; and his 
long service in Cincinnati in support of 
housing improvement. 

Mr. Marquette, presently on vacation 
in Spain, will continue as “consultant 
emeritus” to the league until he moves 
to California within the next few years. 


JOSEPH T. BILL, 
executive director of the Redevelopment 
Agency of the City of Sacramento since 
1951, has resigned that post, effective 
January 1, to become director of the 
Community Redevelopment Agency of 
Los Angeles. Credited with putting into 
effect a redevelopment program calling 
for the rebuilding of one-fourth of the 
capital city’s business area and reclaim- 
ing its waterfront from blight, he goes to 
Los Angeles as the successor to William 
T. Sesnon, Jr., agency chairman, who 
has also been its acting director. A pre- 
World War II faculty member of the 
University of Georgia, Mr. Bill has been 
in the planning and technical fields since 
his graduation from Yale and Harvard, 
where he studied architecture and fine 
arts, in addition to city planning. 
Robert B. Bradford, former regional 
director of properties for the federal Gen- 
eral Services Administration in San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Bill in the Sacramento job. 


RUTCHER SKAGERBERG 

was honored by NAHRO’s Technical 
and Maintenance Section on October 22, 
during the 24th Annual Conferecne, at a 
social gathering. His many NAHRO 
friends arranged the “get-together” to 
express their appreciation for his leader- 
ship in Section activities before his re- 
tirement from government service during 
1958. Presently a special engineering ad- 
viser to the Public Housing Administra- 
tion, which he has served for many years 
in various capacities in the architectural 
and engineering branch, Mr. Skagerberg 
was presented with a testimonial certifi- 
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cate recognizing him as “The Outstand- 
ing Engineer for 1957,” signed by the 
Section’s executive committee, as well as 
John Lange, NAHRO’s executive direc- 
tor. A gitt of a camping kit was also 
presented him during the evening. 


PHILIP F. TRIPP, 

NAHRO’s new president, was honored 
by his local community on his return 
from the NAHRO St. Louis conference 
as a result of his election to the Associa- 
tion’s top office. A testimonial dinner was 
given in his honor in late October, with 
a NAHRO New England Regional Coun- 
cil leader, Raymond D. Holmes of Fall 
River, acting as toastmaster. The 80 
members of Mr. Tripp’s staff at the New 
Bedford Housing Authority presented 
him with a gift during the dinner and 
the authority chairman and other com- 
missioners were on hand to express their 
pride in Mr. Tripp’s new office. In addi- 
tion, the local paper gave editorial rec- 
ognition to the honor paid Mr. Tripp 
by NAHRO members and expressed ap- 
preciation for the high quality of the 
program he administers for New Bedford. 


THEODORE H. SAVAGE, 


long-time inforiaation specialist (1938- 
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57) for the Public Housing Administra- 
tion and its predecessor agencies, left 
PHA in early November to join the new- 
ly-formed Allegheny Council to Improve 
Our Neighborhoods-Housing, Inc., as an 
associate director (see Bernard E. Losh- 
bough, July 1957 Journat, page 225). 
He will handle the informational and 
educational activities of ACTION-Hous- 
ing, Inc., which operates out of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Savage is a former “native” 
of that city and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. His federal infor- 
mation service began in 1934 and con- 
tinued through this year, except for an 
army tour of duty from 1941 to 1945. 


FLOYD G. RATCHFORD, 

former executive director of the Port- 
land, Oregon housing authority, leaves 
for Iraq in January. He is to take up 
housing management consultant duties 
with Doxiadis Associates, consultants to 
that country’s housing program. Follow- 
ing an orientation period in the firm’s 
Athens headquarters, Mr. Ratchford and 
h's wife will reside in Baghdad and advise 
on the program’s operating activities, in- 
volving both public and private housing 
and rental and home ownership devel- 
opments, 

Doxiadis Associates (see Ellis Ash per- 
sonal, August-September 1957 JourNAL, 
page 263) has planned and developed 
community programs in a number of 
middle-east countries. Mr. Ratchford 
(see August-September 1955 JourNAL, 
page 267) leaves an American Red 
Cross post to assume this new position. 


LESTER M. HADDAD, 

veteran government official and former 
acting director of the International Co- 
operation Administration’s mission in 
Lebanon, has been named to head the 
demonstration grant program in the 
Urban Renewal Administration. Author- 
ized by the Housing Act of 1954, the 
program aids in the development of new 
methods and techniques in urban re- 
newal through grants (of up to two- 
thirds of project costs) to local public 
bodies undertaking investigations for this 
purpose. Mr. Haddad, who succeeds Gil- 
bert R. Barnhart. has held posts with the 
departments of agriculture, defense, 
army, and the munitions board, prior to 
his service with ICA. 


WILLIAM F. KNOP, 

general maintenance engineer for the 
Baltimore Urban Renewal and Housing 
Agency, was on deck in Chicago on Oc- 
tober 24 representing NAHRO’s Tech- 
nical and Maintenance Section during 
the National Safety Council’s one-day 
fire prevention meeting. In addition to 
T & M representation, Mr. Knop’s ap- 
pearance tied in with the Baltimore agen- 
cy’s current intensive campaign to reduce 
fire losses through maintenance employee 
safety programs and its cooperation with 
the Baltimore safety council in holding 
fire prevention meetings with tenants in 
each of the agency’s 15 projects. 


FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 

architectural historian, writer, and plan- 
ning consultant, has been selected to 
serve as staff director for the Joint Sen- 
ate-House committee set up to study 
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Washington metropolitan area planning 
problems, as was urged in a resolution 
passed during the 1957 convention of 
the American Institute of Architects. 
Plans are for the joint committee to sub- 
mit a preliminary report by January 31, 
1958 and a final report a year later. Mr. 
Gutheim served on the AIA staff 
sistant to the executive director in 1950- 
52 and more recently was the institute’s 
consultant for the planning and prepara- 
tion of the centennial exhibition ‘100 
Years of American Architecture.” 


as as- 


STANLEY W. HAHN, 

presently in charge of development fox 
the Public Housing Administration’s Chi- 
cago regional office, will return to the 
practicing field of architecture, effective 
January 1, 1958. Mr. Hahn has been 
with the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram since 1935. His continuous 
ice was interrupted by a brief return to 
private practice in 1937 and by fow 


seryv- 


years in the Air Corps during World 
War II, during which time he served 
as liaison officer on Air Corps construc- 
tion projects in the midwest and as is- 
land engineer on Tinian, an atomic bas« 
in the Pacific. A member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, Mr. Hahn 
plans to reopen his office, located in 
Park Forest, a suburb of Chicago. 


MRS. HORTENSE H. YOUNG, 

former teacher, librarian, and long prom- 
inent in Louisville civic affairs, was ap- 
pointed in mid-September to membership 
on that city’s housing commission to fill 
the unexpired term of J. Everett Harris, 
who had resigned because of illness (see 
page 452). A graduate of Fisk University 
and the University of Illinois at Urbana, 
Mrs. Young’s previous civic and church 


work has included membership on the 
mayor's legislative and interracial com- 
mittees. League of Women Voters, th: 


Continued column one, page 452 
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Conference scenes 


pictured above, from top to bottom 
are: (1) the audience—a full house— 
at the annual business 

meeting; (2) NAHRO’s 1956-’57 
president, Knox Banner; (3) Mr. Banner 
congratulating Philip Tripp, New 
Bedford, after the latter’s 

election as 1957-58 president. 

The business meeting and election of 
Officers were reported 

in the November Journat, page 381. 
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NAHRO IN ST. LOUIS 


24th annual meeting, 


October 20-23 


With sputniks beeping away over- 
head to give grim reason to Wash- 
ington rumors of cutbacks in housing 
programs, NAHRO’s 24th Annual 
Conference—held October 20-23 in 
St. Louis—set the stage for the 
emergence of a new kind of housing 
and redevelopment official. As never 
before at an Association meeting, 
there was demonstrated a_ united 
front of old-time public housing peo- 
ple, redevelopment officials, and ur- 
ban renewal newcomers, each group 
ready to admit to an inter-depend- 
ence with the others and all ready, 
also, to face together the realities of 
life. 

Standard bearer for the new look 
in NAHRO was Philip Tripp, ex- 
ecutive director of the New Bedford 
housing authority, who, at the an- 
nual business meeting, was elected 
to succeed Knox Banner of Little 
Rock as president. Mr. Tripp, hold- 
er of some rank as an “old-time pub- 
lic houser,” was quick to look past 
his own community—it has no re- 
newal program—to term the city 
rebuilding operation as “the greatest 
opportunity in history for cities to 
get rid of slums and blight.” 


Urban Renewal 

The “united we stand” spirit was 
perhaps most spectacularly demon- 
strated in the vigor with which the 
urban renewal program was de- 
fended in the face of federal slow- 
down threats. Mayor Tucker of St. 
Louis set the pace for the defense 
at the opening general session when 
he pointed out that cities can’t 
get along without renewal and ur- 
ban renewal can’t get along without 
federal money. Governor Leader 
of Pennsylvania, banquet speaker, 
scratched out the states as a source 
of funds for city rebuilding, declar- 
ing that “a return to sole responsibil- 
ity for urban renewal to the states 
would be a death sentence for the 
struggling cities of America.” And 
NAHRO delegates got a chance to 
voice their opinion at the annual 
business meeting October 23; they 
rallied to the front, by endorsing 
unanimously a resolution calling for 


more rather than less federal 


spending (see page 423 


Conference Program 
The whole NAHRO program was 


geared to the broad view of urban 
renewal—to examining the link be- 
tween public housing, redevelop- 
ment, code enforcement; the link 
between urban renewal and other 
functions of city government; the 
link between urban renewal and 
factors transcending the municipal 
level. Hence, there was the “Trends 
of the Times” theme, with spokes- 
men from outside the housing field 
on hand to do some crystal gazing; 
a new emphasis on various aspects 
of the code enforcement drive; and 
sessions dealing with the intricacies 
involved in coordinating various 
municipal functions. 

In addition to three general ses- 
sions and the annual banquet de- 
voted to the conference theme, there 
were around 25 special interest 
workshop and roundtable sessions 
(as many as eight running concur- 
rently), with about 10 of these on 
public housing topics, around seven 
on redevelopment, three on code en- 
forcement, and the rest more gener- 
ally slanted. There also were the 
annual business meeting and election 
of officers, which was reported in 
the November JourRNAL (page 381), 
and a generous sprinkling of social 
and special events, many of which 
were planned and sponsored by the 
conference hosts, the St. Louis Hous- 
ing and Land Clearance for Rede- 
velopment Authorities. 

In this issue of the JouRNAL is 
reported all of what went on at the 
conference, except for the election 
of officers, which was previously re- 
ported. Some of the major talks— 
such as “Trends of the Times” 
presentations—are either presented 
in full or summarized in detail. 
Other talks considered to be of spe- 
cial significance which, for reasons 
of space limitation, have had to be 
capsuled in this issue, will be pre- 
sented in full in later issues of the 
JOURNAL. 
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PEOPLE...PLACES... 
AND PARTIES... 


em | 


Throughout NAHRO’s three-day conference, there were 
a number of special events—tike the bigger-than-ever an- 


' x 
. . y 
nual banquet, with Governor Leader as speaker (see page cd ss 
416); a gala reception hosted by the St. Louis authorities; ; 
,. : “* ' 
a busy schedule for ladies, with Peg Lange, wife of ' * ies 


NAHRO?’s executive director in charge; and many, many 
others. Some of the conference “extras” are pictured on 
this page. 


Earlybird gathering for a post-conference tour of St. Lout 
housing and redevelopment projects includes John Ihlde 
with ivy league cap), who, after decades in the housing 
field, is still game for sight-seeing. Don Lowe, in charge 


of the tour, is second from right. 


. 
Le /t Book table. where 
x | delegates could, both 
£ ie SE's 9 free and for a price, 
MOVIES , add to thet 
. ; professional librarte 





Right: Under NAHRO’ 
movi ~ marque ee” are 
Marion Massen of the 
NAHRO staff and 
Robert Moyer, Baltimore 
Mrs Masse nm was in charge 
of both the “flickers” 

and the book table 





Get-together coffee hour in the exhibit area 












Romaine Krabler 

of Seattle, winner 

this year of the 

Puget Sound Chapter’s 
traditional free trip 

to the 

NAHRO. Conference 


Every day was ladies’ day at the NAHRO conference. Left: Mary Coffman of the host authorities oversees ladies 
boarding busses for tour of Shaw’s gardens. Center: the ladies on board, all set to go. Right: Diane Dandridg 
of St. Louis escorts the ladies to the station for a TV appearance—another of the events planned for the gals. 


La F t ae - . : hh Ue yA. 














TRENDS OF THE TIMES 


public affairs 





Spokesman on trends in public af- 
fairs at NAHRO’s big 1957 banquet 
was Governor George M. Leader of 
Pennsylvania. Before an audience of 
some 650 persons Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 23, Governor Leader urged that 
all levels of government rally to the 
challenge of the city rebuilding job 
with more energy, more money, 
more cooperation (text at right). 


aesthetics 





Ralph Walker, pictured above, win- 
ner this year of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects special Centennial 
Gold Medal of Honor, shared the 
spotlight with Douglas Haskell, edi- 
tor of Architectural Forum, at the 
“trends in aesthetics” session at the 
NAHRO meeting. Remarks of both 
Speakers are summed up in the 
JouRNAL account of the session. 
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“ 


. IF YOU ASK ME... 


. WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS OF OUR PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


WHAT ARE THE ISSUES OF THIS DAY AND TOMORROW, I CAN ONLY SAY THAT 
THE ESSENTIAL ISSUE IS THE ABILITY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND THEIR 
GOVERNMENT TO MOVE FORWARD IN COMPANY WITH THE DYNAMIC MARCH OF 


” 


EVENTS ... 


My assignment is to discuss trends 
in public affairs and politics. I wish 
I knew what those trends were. In 
our business, the ability to guess 
right as to future public issues is 
essential to political survival. But 
some amazing and _ unpredictable 
things happen. 

One of our Pennsylvania news- 
papers, for example, carried this 
headline the other day: “Ike Prom- 
ises Superior Moon.” For genera- 
tions, even the most starry-eyed of 
lovers have been content to lay the 
existing moon at the feet of their 
beloved. 

The New York Times last week 
carried this head: “Astor Halts $75- 
Million Building Because of Tight- 
ness of Money.” When an Astor 
cannot raise money on New York 
real estate, money isn’t tight; it’s 
locked up. 


We live in a world where the real 


events of each day are the fantasies 
of 10 years ago; where “satellite” 
suddenly changes its meaning from 
an enslaved nation in eastern Europe 
to an artificial moon spinning about 
the globe; where the presidential 
advocacy of states’ rights at the gov- 
ernors’ conference at Williamsburg 
in June becomes, under the pressure 
of circumstance, the dispatch of fed- 
eral troops to Little Rock in October; 
where the perpetual crisis in the 
Middle East plays hopscotch across 
the map from Suez to Jordan, from 
Jordan to Damascus, from Damascus 
to Turkey, and back again to Egypt. 
Where the little ball goes, nobody 
knows—least of all our own Depart- 
ment of State. 

It is the kind of world in which 
there is not much that is sure—except 
that most people in politics will pre- 
fer stale assues to present problems; 
(Continued column one, page 418) 


“NOWHERE [IN CITY PLANNING CONCEPTS TODAY] IS THERE SEEMINGLY ANY 
UNDERSTANDING THAT THE HUMAN FAMILY EXISTS. NOR IS THERE CONCERN 


FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


HE MORE AND MORE FINDS HIMSELF A KIND OF COM- 


MODITY, WITH THE SPACE HE OCCUPIES KNOWN AS THE SQUARE FOOTAGE 


,3 


ALLOWED TO A ‘LIVE BODY. 


There were two speakers for the 
“trends” session on urban aesthetics: 
Ralph Walker, New York City archi- 
tect, and Douglas Haskell, editor of 
Architectural Forum. What follows 
is an interpretation combining what 
the two speakers had to say. This 
form of report was adopted, since 
the speakers made similar key points 
and it is the JouRNAL’s theory that 
these points gain in importance and 
strength by being presented in the 
following form. 


A Comparison 

In trying to put the finger on 
those qualities that give a city 
aesthetic values, both speakers went 
back to the classic European city. 
Here, they indicated, it is easy to 
recognize aesthetics. The reason: 
Europeans, for the most part, like 


Ralph Walker 


their cities and, in the end, that’s 
the real test. 

Helping to give the European city 
its special charm are such things as 
the quaint zigzag streets—seemingly 
accidental but, in fact, -carefully 
planned; a sense of “completeness” 
found, for example, in the little 
squares of Rome; the respect suc- 
architects 
have obviously shown for what was 
done by their predecessors. But most 
important of all, perhaps, is what 
paved the way from the very begin- 
ning to give shape to the city—the 
fact that charactistically, the Euro- 
pean city started with an encom- 
passing wall that set the size within. 
Even sprawling London started out 
this way, it was pointed out, and it 
(Continued column one, page 451) 
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economics 


‘“TEMPORARY LULLS MAY BE EXPECTED, OF COURSE, AS THE ECONOMIC ORGAN- 
IZATION SHIFTS GEARS AND ADJUSTS TO A NEW COURSE FROM TIME TO TIME. 
BuT EXCESS DEMAND, RATHER THAN UNEMPLOYMENT, IS MOST LIKELY TO BE 





OUR CHRONIC PROBLEM 


. I AM NOT IMPRESSED WITH THE WIDELY CIRCU- 


LATING ASSERTIONS THAT THE ECONOMY TREADS AN UNEASY LINE BETWEEN 


DEPRESSION AND PROSPERITY 


THAT PUBLIC POLICY MUST PERMIT ‘CREEPING 


INFLATION’ IN ORDER TO AVOID DEPRESSION.” 


There is an understandable eager- 
ness on the part of every speaker 
who views the contemporary scene 
to announce the urgency, the mo- 
mentousness, the crisis-like nature of 
the time. Today, however, is no 
more of a crisis or a turning point 
in our history than was yesterday 
or a year ago today. The time for 
decision, playwrights’ requirements 
aside, is continuous and always pres- 
ent. And so, if I may, with Sputnik 
circling overhead, I should like to 
disclaim any sense of self-induced 
urgency and rely rather on the some- 
what contemplative view inherent 
in the assignment to speak on 
“Trends of the Times.” 

If you will forgive an economist’s 
trick—a _ useful one, however—I 
should like to talk about trends in 


social work 


terms of different time horizons and 
different vantage points. For, under- 
lying today’s fast-breaking news, are 
the forces that will produce news 
tomorrow, six months, a year from 
now. Running still deeper are 
powerful historical forces not sub- 
ject to swift or easy reversal. These 
forces will inevitably shape the pat- 
tern of our lives for many years to 
come. 
Before Sputnik 

Until the appearance of Sputnik 
and the “beep” heard ‘round the 
world, the contemporary scene could 
be characterized much as follows 
The industrial nations of the free 
world appear to be approaching the 
peak of a great prolonged economic 
boom. Here in the United States, 
(Continued column one, page 424 


“IN SOCIAL WELFARE, THEN, THE PROPER ADJUSTMENT TO A WORLD OF RAPID 


GROWTH AND CHANGE MAY BE 
TAKES INTO ACCOUNT: 


FOUND 
A COMMUNITY VIEW IN PLACE OF A NARROW AGENCY 


IN COMMUNITY PLANNING, WHICH 


OUTLOOK; A SEARCH FOR A MEETING OF MINDS: WORK BETWEEN AND WITH 
AGENCIES AND NOT ALONE INDIVIDUALS; THE USE OF CITY-WIDE PLANNING 
GROUPS OF ALL KINDS; AND SERIOUS ATTENTION TO BASIC CAUSES.” 


On many fronts, we are learning 
that no single act of man can be 
completely isolated from any other. 
Scientific fields are mainly working 
across disciplinary boundaries and 
we hear most of all about such hy- 
brid or teamed-up activities as bio- 
chemistry, bio-physics, nuclear geom- 
etry, the biological origins of psycho- 
logical disorder, etc. In industry, the 
specialized production line has 
moved on to the age of automation, 
in which many complex operations 
are brought together coherently to 
respond to a push button. In social 
work, we’ve already rediscovered a 
tamily focus and are now trying to 
fit man’s family into his community. 

These concepts lend themselves, 
unfortunately, to glittering generali- 
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ties. We need to ask why it is that 
the high hopes about the unity of 
man, and about the urgency for 
teamwork and cooperation, so often 
are shattered in day-to-day opera- 
tions. Why is it, to be specific, that 
housing officials and social workers 
seldom seem to find a way of helping 
each other practically and with suc- 
cess on the day-by-day job? One 
housing official recently wrote, with 
ample cause, about “the indifference, 
the cynicism, the general negative- 
ness of housing managers to any call 
upon social agencies for help.” Why 
does a social agency so often fail to 
meet the problem a community 
group brings to it? 

Before suggesting some answers, let 
(Continued column one, page 436) 





VAHRO’s crystal-gazer in the field 
of economics was Guy S. Freutel, first 
vice-pre sident of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, who appeared at 
the opening general session October 
21, along with the host city’s mayor, 
the Honorable Raymond M. Tucker. 
Mr. Freutel’s remarks are presented 
in full, starting at left. 





Robert Morris, above, is a consultant 
on social planning for the Council 
of Jewish Federations and W elfare 


Funds, Inc., in New York City. As 
a social work teacher, practitioner, 
and research worker, he had a rich 
and varied background on which to 
draw to present the statement that 
Starts left to NAHRO conference 
delegates in St. Louis on “trends of 
the times” in the social work field. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS— 
(Continued from page 416) 


that they will prefer to gnaw the old 
and buried bones of the past, to 
which may cling some sweet remem- 
bered smell of political success, 
rather than pursue the uncertainties 
and the troubles of the future. 


Leaders Needed 

The free world needs leaders now 
as never before. But too many who 
have been elevated to positions of 
leadership react to the challenges of 
our times with the responses of ex- 
pediency. 

A story in point is the legend of 
the powerful political chieftain in 
revolutionary Paris. This great man 
was in conference, when a shouting 
and the sound of hurrying feet came 
from the street. The politician ran 
for the stairs, calling back to his 
colleagues: ‘““The crowd is in the 
street. I am their leader. I must 
follow them.” 

It is a sad fact that the free world 
has had too little leadership in these 
recent years and a vast amount of 
followship. 

The nations of the West have in- 
stead received comforting reassur- 
ances from their leaders that things 
were really going quite well. And 
only at carefully selected moments, 
where a little atmosphere of crisis 
was politically helpful, was crisis 
officially acknowledged to exist. 

Perhaps democracies find it neces- 
sary to have, from time to time, 
caretaker governments, “sincere,” in 
the sense that Madison Avenue 
knows the word; relaxed; even cas- 
ual. The French, for example, often 
seem able to exist without any gov- 
ernment at all. So, perhaps the 
people who live under demucratic 
forms of government can stand only 
so much breathlessness, so much 
urgency, so much drive into the 
future. 


Changing Times 

Certainly we Americans seem over- 
whelmingly in favor of solid com- 
fort. Certainly we have seen this 
feeling reflected at the polls in re- 
cent years, where, on the national 
scene, at least, our voters cheerfully 
elected to accept the status quo. 
The fact is, of course, that the status 
won't stay quo. 

And therein, in my judgment, lies 
the great area of debate, the great 
area of political practice, the great 
area of public action in the future. 

The world moves—and it picks 
up Sputniks in its travels. The trends 
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in our affairs must, despite what we 
in politics may say, find their meas- 
ure of adaptation to events. When 
we do not adapt, like any other 
creature in the world’s long history, 
we become extinct. 

What are these circumstances— 
these great tides in the affairs of 
men—which surround us? 


World Issues 


In the world, it is obvious that we 
have consistently underestimated the 
determination, the ability, and the 
capacity for scientific achievement 
of the Soviets. 

We have found it difficult to con- 
ceive how a nation, still primitive 
in its living standards, can by its 
main strength and mobilization of 
resources become technically profi- 
cient in such fields as it selects. To 
some degree, we allowed ourselves 
to become the captives of our 
ideology. We refused to believe that 
any system of government and eco- 
nomics differing so vastly from our 
own could be successful. Our gov- 
ernment, our military, our scientists, 
and our agencies of public opinion 
all held the Russians too cheap. 

The race is not always to the 
facile, nor even to the virtuous. In 
human affairs, the moral is to the 
material as three is to one, said 
Napoleon, and it is unswerving dedi- 
cation that reaches to great achieve- 
ment. We may dislike every phase 
of Soviet society—we may hate the 
tyranny, sicken at the persecution of 
religion, weep for the victims of a 
hard and bloody rule—but we must 
never again, for our own safety, 
despise the Russians as competitors. 
By every economic and _ political 
standard, they have gained ground 
against us since the end of World 
War IT. 

Our public affairs in the future 
must inevitably contain less self-satis- 
fied complacency and self-convincing 
propaganda. We must recognize 
that the Soviet state will soon be, 
if it is not now, our equal in its 
power to influence the course of the 
world. And we must insure that 
timidity in action, blundering in ad- 
ministration, inter-service rivalries, 
loyalties to old technologies, a _roll- 
back in the American economy, a 
planned slow-down in our capacity 
to produce—that these things do not 
give the Russians a whole series of 
real and prestige victories. 

The Soviets are here, and we are 
here, in one small world. We can 
annihilate each other. Or we can 





do what is much more difficult: we 
can test each other, compete, excel 
—until time and the essential good- 
ness of the human spirit bring us 
all to a realization that we are God’s 
children and the world—even its 
outer space—is ours for our peace- 
ful enjoyment. 


There is still another reality in the 
world that we would do well to 
acknowledge without rancor. That 
is the hard fact that other peoples 
do not take us at our own estimate; 
that the virtues that are so clear as 
we look in the mirror do not always 
transmit themselves to those who 
look upon us. There is nothing 
strange in this. A leading nation is 
never loved and usually envied. 


So, from what 1 have read, it 
seems to me that we must make 
some major readjustments — some 
“agonizing reappraisals’ —in_ the 
facets we present to the rest of the 
world. We must learn that the 
world resents what it considers 
hypocrisy in preachments that are 
not supported by the indicated ac- 
tions. If self-interest is the goal of 
our foreign policy, as it must be for 
every nation, then let us not offend 
others by appearing to be holier than 
we are. The peoples of the world, 
schooled in centuries of struggle, 
sometimes prefer their Machiavelli 
straight. If we are graduated from 
those days of naked power politics, 
as I am sure we are, let us at least 
forego the temptation to claim vic- 
tories that are not in fact achieved, 
to announce doctrines that are tis- 
sue-paper thin, and to march both 
up and down the hill while claim- 
ing resolutely that we have neve 
stirred. 

It matters very little, I believe, 
how many dollars we appropriate to 
the Voice of America. For, as it 
says in First Corinthians, “If the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself for the 
battle?” America has only one voice 
to which the world must listen when 
it is raised. That is the voice of our 
government speaking ex cathedra, 
speaking as the elected representa- 
tive of the American people. 

One of our great problems is to 
recapture for America the clarity of 
leadership that was ours in the days 
when the Atlantic Charter and the 
Berlin airlift brought all peoples of 
good will to our side. Admittedly, 
this leadership is most difficult to 
achieve in the face of a resolute 
opponent but, somewhere, we have 
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allowed ourselves to become the 
challenged nation instead of the 
challenger; to be pushed off balance; 
to lose the hearts of men. 


Finally, as to the world, we must rec- 
ognize that everywhere the colored 
peoples are in revolt against the 
white mastery that was sullenly 
accepted during the _ nineteenth 
century. 


It is not easy to surrender power. 
It is not easy to accept change. But 
from New Delhi, India to the cross- 
roads village in the deep south, 
things will never again be what they 
were—there will never again be the 
unchallenged acknowledgment that 
one race has been born to rule and 
another race has been born to serve. 

The nineteenth century saw the 
end of chattel slavery in its middle 
decades. The twentieth century, in 
its middle decades, has seen the liq- 
uidation of colonial rule almost 
everywhere in the world and it is 
inevitably proceeding to the elimina- 
tion of second-class citizenship every- 
where in the United States. 

A man would be blind, indeed, 
were he to minimize the difficulties, 
the tensions, the bitterness, the strife. 
As the governor of a northern state, 
I did not need the trouble at Little 
Rock to increase my awareness. We 
found that we had a segregated 
school district less than 10 miles 
from the capitol; we have had racial 
trouble in a Philadelphia suburb no 
older than World War II. It is not 
for me, or any of us, to repeat the 
error of moralizing. 

We can only say that a great na- 
tional injustice must be remedied 
and that the power of government— 


the ultimate and compelling power, 


—must be found, not only on the 
side of law and order, but on the 
side of the advancement of freedom. 
You men and women who work in 
housing and urban problems are 
deeply involved, more _ intimately 
knowledgeable than I can be. But 
I am sure that you will agree with 
me that we have a generation’s work 
cut out for us 

Nothing could be calculated to 
make this hard work more difficult 
than to bring the whole cause of civil 
rights into a political auction—north 
or south. We all know some men, 
highly placed in both parties, who 
are so unscrupulous as to do it. Be- 
yond doubt, learning how to right 
racial wrongs is one of the great 
public problems of America. It will 
(Continued column one, page 420) 
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REGISTRATION 





A total of 1103 delegates and their wives turned up in St. Louis for 
NAHRO?’s 24th Annual Conference. Alaska joined the ranks this year with 
one delegate and there was representation also from Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and Canada, as well as from 40 states and the District of Columbia. St. Louis, 
Missouri, the host city and state, set the attendance record, trailed by Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, Pennsylvania, California, and Texas, in that order. Not 
included in the total figure: commercial exhibit representatives (close to 300 
or press registrants (15). 


The following® is the registration by states: 


NN 96ers ph arava aak dew 0 aren 24 EE oii dd bd ed tit ee ae 99 
We Eos eats tS un tae eee oe 4 NEES OT ETC CT TC TT Poe. l 
a en re ae epee 13 III. hehe <a tavieu ih hsv acl ace rica 10 
SR ti cove pavasseaaenke eee 56 PER o rs er re ree re 10 
DE faAb¥eaterdedetubacawas 4 PO DEES skescsecucussbeve 5 
ROE ica ne Osea seen nes ae ae 26 OOW DOONEY 666s cece sdecnwe Coane 47 
Ea er eens Sree 2 res ee ee 58 
District of Columbia ..........020. 34 hr ee 12 
PG: Minn heidea sake ceweeuae sen 1 TE SER AP Gi he rene POL OM 2 TT aS 49 
INE, ake Ws i wo we ele ie em 33 CE be ons tes eee ae es t 
0 a ee ee ee 63 I 0.56 cane a eeke eee eae 60 
GE net oer een 11 NS are rT Tere. 18 
EN Ea dn eA vas eles d Vad aaa Owe ] BOM CARSUED. 2 oe cisco noucteane 2 
I) ta ns te eae ae 4 WE isa 45 baakdek ear ewe 28 
ons Hb sb endow ewan ee 8 TEXAS 22. eee cece cece scene eeenee UJ 
RN asitc ean wevebsananeed 5 Virgimia «6. eee e eee eee e ee eeeees dl 
rere Sil AEE RL ee 9 Washington bene e eee e er eeeneees 23 
. Se WEL obs ovens cba shneene } 
NS PCE RT ee ee 16 <2 ot — i Ri i SaaS Ni ies 17 
Massachusetts .....+.+.++++++. 16 SN Cis S ses bdnenabuwitens i 
PE, gv scece citiat Deaweee mes 27 TEES La eGR a Wale eae 9 
ees had lad uae cia alee a atk 16 UN os gd ie a ee eee 14 
DEE Nusesteeeaentenab banca 5 SPE Creer te ee er eee 18 


*Wives and other special guests are not included in this listing. 


Most of the delegates represented local housing or redevelopment authori- 
ties. Following is the registration in each of 14 “job” categories: 


Ce Oe cn a vende Geuee ee 313 Rehabilitation, code enforcement, 
Executive directors ..........+se- 189 and conservation personnel ........ 10 
Administrative personnel ......... 70 Fe deral and state officials ......... a 
Management personnel ........... 157 City offic ials .. a pitas sc Poles one 

; 7 po Consultants, researchers, educators, 
Maintenanc “ personnel snp ati 24 citizen agency personnel .......... 50 
Architects, technical directors, nee linn gt i ERE RR CRI 10 
planners, engineers ..........+.+++: 64 oo ee ee ree ee ee ree 124 
Redevelopment and renewal person- Others—speakers, private housers, 
We Gowns se whe Nabe hae haneewae oe 40 commercial firms 22 


A full listing of conference registrants is available on request (see page 447 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS— 

(Continued from page 419) 

be solved only as we have steadfast 
national leadership supporting hon- 
est local action. 


Federal-Local Relations 
A governor automatically reacts 
favorably to states, much as an ad- 
miral does to ships or a dog to bones. 
So you can imagine that some chests 


swelled at Williamsburg last June - 


when the president suggested that 
our states’ powers were being whit- 
tled down, that the national estab- 
lishment had grown too big, that 
some functions should be returned 
to us governors and our legislatures 
to operate. 

The president appointed a com- 
mittee. The governors’ conference 
appointed a committee. Governor 
Stratton of Illinois, chairman of the 
conference, was kind enough to ap- 
point me to membership. With Gov- 
ernor Roberts of Rhode Island and 
Governor McKeldin of Maryland, 
I make a very tiny triumvirate of ex- 
ecutives of largely urban states, more 
or less enveloped by our colleagues 
from states whose urban problems 
are neither so acute nor so well rec- 
ognized as they are in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, or Rhode island. 

The respective committees have 
taken their duties seriously and I 
would not want to prejudice their 
chances of success—where success is 
warranted and would be good for the 
country—by too extensive or too pic- 
turesque comment at this time. It is 
rather plain that we will not rec- 
ommend the dissolution of the union 
and the substitution for it of 48 sov- 
ereign nations. But it seems that the 
governors are not exacily aflame 
with eagerness to advocate, in thei 
respective jurisdictions, the unusual 
collection of taxes that the federal 
committee has thus far recom- 
mended for return to the states 
nor are the federal representatives 
burning with desire to surrender any 
of their real money-raisers. 

Speaking for myself, on the mat- 
ter of greatest concern to you, I will 
oppose as vigorously as I can any 
attempt to withdraw the federal 
government from its’ established 
areas of responsibility in redevelop- 
ment and housing. To the contrary, 
I believe that the federal program, 
as we know it, is neither large 
enough nor aggressive enough. A 
return of sole responsibility for ur- 
ban renewal to the states would be 
a death sentence for the struggling 
cities of America. 

The life around us, the whole 
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pressure of this complex society, for- 
bids any serious realignment of pub- 
lic responsibilities in our country. 
It is not that the power of the states 
has been sapped. The states are do- 
ing everything they ever did—doing 
more, and doing it better. It is not 
that the energy of our cities is less. 
There has never been a time in 
American history when the political 
and civic leadership in our cities 
has been so strong and so imagina- 
tive. It is not that the federal gov- 
ernment has any less a duty to the 
whole of the American people. Of 
course it doesn’t. 

The facts are that all of us, at 
every level of government, have enor- 
mous and growing responsibilities 
that no amount of political hand- 
washing will remove. As one who 
has wrestled with a state budget in 
which each year a greater proportion 
of our revenues is distributed to our 
communities and educational insti- 
tutions, I think I can understand the 
resentment of the federal budget 
officer as he looks at the grants-in- 
aid programs. But this is a bureau- 
cratic resentment, which the wise 
public officer overcomes. Budgets 
should not make _ policy; policy 
should make the budget. 


Population Growth 


The most astonishing phenomenon 
of our times is a statistic: our rate 
of population increase. The battle 
of Waterloo may or may not have 
been won on the playing fields of 
Eton, but surely the future of Amer- 
ica is being determined in the de- 
livery rooms of its hospitals. We 
have a national birth rate of more 
than 25 per 1000, and a death rate 
of only nine per 1000. Our natural 
population increase of 1.6 per cent 
a year is one of the highest in the 
world and, as you know, it has upset 
all the forecasts of the 1930’s and 
the 1940’s. Our population, esti- 
mated conservatively, is headed for 
190 million in 1965, 200 million by 
1970, and more than 300 million by 
the year 2000. 

One of the authoritative books on 
the subject says that this increase 
is occurring “for reasons which are 
only poorly understood.” It seems 
to me that the distinguished authors 
are a little obtuse. The rise in popu- 
lation is occurring because the Amer- 
ican people want it to occur; be- 
cause they believe in the expanding 
nature of our economy; because they 
are confident that their children will 
enjoy high living standards; because 
they feel able to afford the luxury of 





early marriage and the expense of 
rearing children. 

A population increase—even a 
population explosion—is not unique 
in human experience. The simplest 
public health techniques will bring 
it to a primitive society. 

What is unique in our population 
increase is that it brings no pressure 
to bear against our standard of liv- 
ing. Instead, it is the complement 
to our amazing capacity to produce. 
We look to our growing population 
not as more mouths to feed, but as 
providential customers for our food 
surplus. 


Population Change 

America has crossed, almost with- 
out notice, one of the great thres- 
holds of human progress. Primary 
production of foodstuffs and manu- 
factured goods no longer employs 
the majority of our workers. Farm- 
ing employs about 11 per cent of our 
labor force—the man who feeds us 
all is only one out of every 10. 
Manufacturing employs less than 25 
per cent—a quarter of our working 
force produces all the goods that we 
enjoy. 

We have new social and political 
implications in the population 
growth, itself. We have still other 
startling implications in the change 
within the population. The old polit- 
ical dream of the American radical 

a farm-labor party—would no 
longer, by nose count alone, contain 
a majority of the American people. 

The American people demand, I 
am convinced, an expanding econ- 
omy corresponding to 
hopes and their expectations for 
their children. The political party 
that fails to provide it will be anni- 
hilated at the next election. We 
have not yet learned the art, ap- 
parently, of combining a stable liv- 
ing cost with economic expansion 

and presently we have neither. 
Living costs keep going up and 
expansion keeps slowing down. 

Obviously, resolving the dilemma 
is one of the looming issues of our 
public affairs. 

If it is resolved, as we trust it 
will be, without a major economic 
set-back and serious unemployment, 
population growth has still another 
series of deep impressions to make 
upon the political scene. More 
people mean more public services— 
schools, colleges, universities, hospi- 
tal care, sewage treatment, wate1 
supply, highways, mass transit, air 
travel, the conservation of existing 
housing, and the construction of new 
homes. More people means more 


their own 
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money in public budgets—city, state, 
and federal. 

Every rational student of public 
affairs, every public administrator, 
knows this fact to be true. They 
only forget it during campaigns for 
public office, when the temptation 
to create a dream world for the 
electorate proves too strong, or when 


fear of criticism drives a weak 
administration into unwarranted 
retreat. 


I would hope tonight that the 
shock of the earth satellite, produced 
by minds and hands other than our 
own, will spell an end to cut-backs 
and retreats—-that we will realize 
that this nation has no right to be 
complacent—that we will under- 
stand that the future will be ours 
only if we work to make it so. 

We must work to solve our prob- 
lems as a great power in the world 
community. We must work to solve 
our problems as a nation. 

Urban Renewal 

Certainly, not the least of these 
problems are those connected with 
housing, slum clearance, and urban 
renewal. 

We have not been spending too 
much, in money and effort, in this 
vital work. We have been spending 
pitifully little. I would hope that 
inside the administration, if we may, 
or outside it, if we must, a whole 
series of new objectives can be set, 
measured, and attained. 

America is rich enough and re- 
sourceful enough to tear down every 
slum house in this nation. We are 
rich enough and resourceful enough 
to guide our suburban communities 
to sound and enduring growth. We 
are rich enough and _ resourceful 
enough to rebuild our core cities, 
making each of them a fitting re- 
gional capital for the metropolitan 
district which is serves. To be 
specific 


1—We should quit playing cat-and- 
mouse with urban renewal, keeping 
authorizations at such starvation 
levels that each session of Congress 


must act to insure a_ continuing 
program. 
2—We should lift the curse from 


public housing and find the methods 
and the program that will integrate 
it into the normal patterns of Amer- 
ican urban life. 


3—Each state in the union should 
help its cities match the federal 
grants. 


4—We should learn the size of our 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR SLUM FIGHTERS 


Another 50 million dollars in grant reservations for urban 
renewal projects was President Eisenhower's Christmas “gift” to 
the nation’s slum fighters. At the same time—on December 23 
he also released 107 rnillion dollars for purchase of military hous- 
ing mortgages by the Federal National Mortgage Association and 
20 million dollars for, purchase of cooperative mortgages by the 
same agency. All of which occurred than six months after 
the President had put a reluctant signature on the Housing Act 
of 1957, commenting that the authorizations involved (including 
those for the above three programs) were “greatly in excess” of 
the amounts he had recommended. 

The President’s relinquishment of these sums was labeled by 
The New York Times as the administration’s “first direct anti-re- 
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a number of years. 
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up to a total 
ing in URA offices 
35 million dollars must 
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is anticipated that the new FNMA funds wiil 
make possible an early start on some 150 million dollars worth of 
construction. The increase in the obligational authority of the 
Urban Renewal Administration, however, is not expected to result 
in any immediate construction, since the time span between a 
grant payment 

Release of the 50 million dollars for URA still leaves a balance 
of 150 million dollars in grant authorizations “frozen” by the 
administration, although approved by the Congress. In all, Con- 
gress has authorized 1.350 billion dollars; the administration has 
As of November, grants had been reserved 
of more than 975 million dollars and applications 
for additional grants in a total of 260 million dollars were pend- 
meaning that applications for 
be refused 


normally extends over 


than 


releases 


more 


unless the President 








task—-which is now unknown—and 
build a program equal to the task, 
both in dollars and in time. 

These are not impossible goals. 
They are understood by practical 
men, businessmen, and civic leaders 
in a hundred cities of America. It is 
a sad thing they are not compre- 
hended by some few cloistered men, 
who are so preoccupied with dollars 
that they cannot remember that 
money is only good for what it buys. 
What better buy could you make 
against the future than the cities of 
America? 

“Resume the Offensive” 

I would say to you tonight that it 
is time that we left behind us the 
holding actions of these few years 
past, that we resumed the offensive, 
that we spoke for giant steps and 
giant gains. 

I am no prophet and cannot tell 
what our success will be. But if you 
ask me, as you have tonight, what 
are the problems of our public 
affairs, what are the issues of this 
day and tomorrow, I can only say 
that the essential issue is the ability 
of the American people and _ their 
government to move forward in com- 
pany with the dynamic march of 
events. 

We have had our cycle of inaction. 
It was what the people wanted; 


therefore, it what the nation 
needed. The tempo of great deeds, 
of boldness, of drive, of imagination, 
cannot be kept at a constant pace. 
Nor, on the reverse side, can we go 


was 


so slowly, react so sluggishly, over so 
long a period that we risk utter 
failure. 

The pendulum of public affairs 
swings back and forth. I think it 
will become clear with each day that 
passes that we must come again to 
a period of resolute action in the 
nation’s life. The 
mounting; the work must be done 

Since time out of mind, men have 
searched the sky for a sign. The 
Soviets, who are our enemy in this 
long cold war, have put their sign 
in the sky and men across the world 
see it and wonder if, like the cross 
of Constantine, it means that by 
that sign, they will conquer. 

If we know America as we think 
we do, we can be sure that the sign 
is for us. We had been complacent ; 
we had been timid; we had fallen 
into the habit of putting the best 
of faces on the worst of events. We 
needed a shock to our self-esteem; 
a national soul-searching; a new in- 
centive, a challenge, a call to great 
achievement. 

I think we are awake again and 
that we will sleep no more. 


pressures are 
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NAHRO PROGRAM RESOLUTION 


Adopted at annual business meeting, October 23, 1957. 


NATIONAL POLICY 

NAHRO calls upon the national government in all of 
its counterparts, from the president and the Congress 
to the farthest outposts of its administrative agencies, to 
rededicate itself to the responsibilities of the national 
housing policy. We must gain and appreciate the con- 
cept that the great pressures demanding housing and 
urban rebuilding are not only the product of default but 
are a manifestation of a constant thirst in a free nation 
for an ever increasing standard of living. In this we 
must recognize that the age of our cities and our country 
coupled with technological advancement bring about 
natural decay and obsolescence. 

In the joint effort to meet this challenge, it is regret- 
table that federal financial participation is so pitifully 
small both in terms of cash outlays and authorization. 
Obligational authority for the urban renewal program 
to date is but 1/30th of that for the federal highway 
program. A review of federal domestic grants-in-aid for 
fiscal 1956 reveals an infinitesimal proportion used for 
housing and slum clearance, as compared with other 
purposes. For instance, actual expenditures for slum 
clearance and urban renewal were less than the money 
spent on fish and wildlife conservation. Expenditures 
for annual contributions for low-rent housing and capital 
grants for slum clearance and urban renewal combined 
represent but 2 per cent of the total of all federal 
domestic grants-in-aid in fiscal 1956. More significantly, 
they were less than one-fourth the federal expenditures 
for Aid to Dependent Children, many of whom live in 
the houses we build or remain in the slums we seek to 
eliminate. 


CABINET-RANK HOUSING DEPARTMENT 

Federal interest and responsibility in the total field 
of housing and city rebuilding demands representation 
and recognition at the highest level. This Association 
has, for several years, advocated the establishment of a 
Department of Housing and Urban Affairs of cabinet- 
rank level. We again urge that the Congress give this 
serious consideration as an important step toward the 
coordination and continuity so sorely needed in facing 
the complexities of this total field. An illustration of 
pressing concern is the impact of the highway program 
on slum clearance and neighborhood improvement. Co- 
ordination of highway construction and slum clearance 
is essential if cities are to benefit fully from the billions 
to be spent on the highway program. 


HOUSING PRODUCTION 

There is great need for coordination, cooperation, and 
experimentation in the nation’s efforts to achieve ade- 
quate production of shelter for our nation’s families. 

We commend the many thousands who make up the 
ranks of our homebuilding industry for their collective 
effort to maintain a flow of new housing units despite 
the obstacles of unimproved land, high costs, and a 
shifting mortgage market. Such new construction, re- 
gardless of the market it reaches, is essential to the main- 
tenance of the national housing inventory and, more 
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importantly, to the stability of our nation’s domestic 
economy. 

We express grave concern, however, that the hun- 
dreds of thousands of new housing starts are far short 
of the need and grossly deficient in terms of an accelerat- 
ing demand and especially in the characteristics of that 
demand. Current housing production is all but void in 
two areas of greatest need—housing for middle-income 
families and low-income families. Within these two ma- 
jor areas of need, special attention is necessary for large 
families, aged persons, minority groups, and single indi- 
viduals. 

We urge upon those in responsible positions that these 
deficiencies in our home production must be overcome 
in order to meet our shelter requirements and to support 
a healthy building industry. In shaping the tools with 
which to meet this challenge, utmost heed must be given 
to measures to aid private enterprise in keeping with 
our tradition of a free enterprise system. 


MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 

Although this Association has been occupied to a great 
extent in the operation and administration of low-rent 
public housing, we state unequivocally that the most 
serious gap in fulfilling the housing market today in most 
areas of the country is middle-income housing. This 
cannot be defined in a pat income or cost formula appli- 
cable to all regions of the country. It can best be iden- 
tified as housing for the economic sector of our popula- 
tion just above income limits for public housing and up 
to the income level for which a volume supply of private 
housing is being produced. It is recognized that this will 
vary depending upon the characteristics of each metro- 
politan area and its economic influences. 

We do not subscribe to the philosophy that the middle- 
income field be a part of directly subsidized housing. 
It is none the less obvious that private enterprise 
through conventional channels has not and is not now 
meeting this expanding need. We, therefore, call for a 
program or programs of “Aided Private Enterprise” for 
middle-income housing production. The national gov- 
ernment has given legislative recognition in this direction 
through the modification and introduction of new Fed- 
eral Housing Administration provisions; to date, these 
programs have fallen short of any real progress. We cite 
the following recommendations as among progressive 
steps to reach the middle-income market : 
i—Recognition within FHA that its primary concern 
and justification for existence is the consumer, a pre- 
ponderance of whom are in the middle-income range. 
2—Re-orientation of the activities of FHA to give 
greater weight to the cities’ shelter needs in order to have 
a balanced program as between urban and suburban 
activities. 
3—Legislative recognition in FHA titles for latitude in 
cost and financing provisions reflecting differing condi- 
tions in various metropolitan areas. 

4—A forthright and federally-supported program of mar- 
ket research, with particular emphasis on the character- 
istics of the middle-income market. 
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5—A separate and equally forthright federally-supported 
continuing research study into construction methods and 
uses of materials. 

6—Sincere aid, support, and encouragement to coopera- 
tive housing. 

7—Exploration and development of a system for direct 
loans to nonprofit or limited-profit corporations. 

8—An expanded and sympathetic use of Sections 220 
and 221 mortgage insurance and constant perusal of this 
legislation to meet changing conditions. 


PUBLIC LOW-RENT HOUSING 

Any realistic and intelligent appraisal of the low-rent 
housing program will attest to its having served a great 
and timely need and to the fact that it will continue 
to do so under existing responsible, local administration. 
The record of public housing, since its inception 20 years 
ago, is outstanding in meeting the shelter needs of low- 
income families. With the changing urban and metro- 
politan scene, marked by great population shifts and the 
using up of vacant land, new approaches must be 
explored. 

In terms of its share in the market, we repeat again 
there is every justification for low-rent public housing to 
represent 10 per cent of annual housing-unit production 
on a “continuing program” basis. 

Public housing is an example of great advancement 
in social and economic understanding but, at the same 
time, is an example of an important public program 
failing to keep pace with the times. We call for the com- 
plete re-orientation of the public low-rent housing pro- 
gram with respect to the following points: 
1—-The statutory 5 to 1 income-to-rent ratio has long 
since lost its justification and usefulness and is a deter- 
rent to an economically and socially desirable balance 
in public housing occupancy. Experience indicates a ratio 
of 7 to | is more realistic today based upon rent-paying 
habits in the private market. 
2—-Public housing management recognizes that the tra- 
ditional economically underprivileged family may be so- 
cially underprivileged as well and that decent shelter 
alone is not enough to meet the needs of such families. 
A concept of community responsibility is imperative in 
respect to social service needs of such families but local 
authorities must have budgciary latitude to join com- 
munity agencies in financing this service. 
3—Public housing, although an opportunity for an ex- 
pression of construction progress, has shown too little 
advancement in creative design. This is due largely to 
administrative controls and inflexible standards required 
by the federal agency. Experimentation must be intro- 
duced in the program as to building types, space stand- 
ards, use of materials, and facilities which have become 
stereotyped in the name of momentary economic expe- 
diency. Federal regulations should reflect the advance in 
the standard of living. 
4—The local housing authority should be permitted to 
purchase or erect single- or multiple-family dwelling 
structures, grouped or scattered, where and when appro- 
priate in the local community. 

We appreciate the public housing amendments in 1956 
legislation with respect to the admission of elderly per- 
sons and the 1957 amendments extending family-income 
exemptions. We offer our full cooperation and assistance 
to the federal agencies for any studies or analyses that 
will bring about further improvement in the public hous- 
ing program. 
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URBAN RENEWAL 

The past year has been a tremendously significant 
year for the urban renewal program. It has been marked 
by a surge of interest on the part of communities 
throughout the nation in undertaking slum clearance. 
rehabilitation, and conservation. It has also been marked 
by substantial progress in moving projects from planning 
to execution. These accomplishments are all the more 
remarkable when considered in the light of a serious 
shortage of capital grant obligational authority. 

There must be established the concept of a continuing 
federal urban renewal program of sufficient magnitude 
and duration to meet the needs of our cities. To do less 
is to jeopardize the social and economic welfare of our 
great urban centers and, thereby, the continued prosper- 
ity of the nation as a whole 

In addition, the urban renewal process must be made 
sufficiently flexible to permit cities to deal with commer- 
cial and industrial blight and to effectuate broad plans 
for rebuilding their cores. The essential step in providing 
a framework within which this objective can be achieved 
is the elimination of the residentially related requirement 
of Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended. 

There must also be developed means for reducing the 
period between initiation of urban renewal projects and 
their completion. Those project activities that are not de- 
pendent on the existence of an urban renewal plan—such 
as land acquisition, relocation, and demolition—should 
proceed simultaneously with the preparation of the plan 

A more realistic balance must be drawn between the 
respective capabilities of the federal government and 
local governments to finance urban renewal undertak- 
ings. This means a reduction in the city’s share of net 
project cost. The urban renewal program is no less im- 
portant than the highway program, for which the federal 
government bears 90 per cent of the cost. 

Those communities that have undertaken the construc- 
tion of public improvements and community facilities in 
anticipation of an urban renewal project in the area 
within which such improvements and facilities are lo- 
cated should not thereby be penalized. The concept of 
noncash local grants-in-aid must be liberalized to permit 
credit for such undertakings consistent with reasonable 
requirements respecting eligibility and timing. 

Urban renewal is coming of age. Its promise for the 
future of our cities is apparent. A continuing program 
of sufficient magnitude is essential to the urban environ- 
ment that 20th century America deserves. 


FEDERAL OFFICIALS ON NAHRO BOARD 

The members and officers of NAHRO are indeed 
pleased that Public Housing Administration Commis- 
sioner Charles E. Slusser and Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration Commissioner Richard L. Steiner have accepted 
invitations to serve on NAHRO’s Board of Governors. 
We sincerely believe this is a move in the direction of 
better mutual understanding of problems of administra- 
tion in the housing and renewal programs at the federal 
and local level. We further appreciate the active interest 
of Housing and Home Finance Agency Administrator 
Albert M. Cole in this matter. 


RELOCATION 

An increasing number of federal, state, and local pro- 
grams are displacing thousands of families throughout 
the country—a displacement that is uncovering a multi- 
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tude of social problems hitherto dormant or unresolved. 
Therefore, be it resolved: 


1—That the Association, through its Board of Governors 
and appropriate committees, bring to the attention of 
the appropriate national social welfare organizations a 
statement of the size and scope of the relocation problem 
and request that such organizations seek to coordinate 
the social welfare resources of the nation to meet this 
formidable challenge. 

2—-That NAHRO affiliates and members exercise their 
influence within their respective geographic boundaries 
to impress upon social welfare groups and agencies the 
necessity of using their talents and resources to assist 
“problem families” in adjusting to better housing and 
environments and, further to impress upon social welfare 
groups and agencies the opportunity provided by the 
removal of low-income slum families to good housing to 
undertake special and bold projects designed to bring 
living and behavior standards of the displaced families 
up to those adhered to by their new neighbors and 
thereby assure the stability and well-being of the com- 
munities. 

3—That NAHRO affiliates and members realize, how- 
ever, that local housing and redevelopment agencies 
must continue to recognize their responsibility by work- 
ing closely and cooperating with social welfare organ- 
izations in this field. 


IN ADDITION... 
Delegates approved a series of resolutions commem- 
orating special contributions of individuals to NAHRO 





and to the housing and redevelopment fields. These 
tributes went to Mayor Raymond Tucker of the host 
city; Knox Banner, outgoing president; and the fol- 
lowing, each presented below with a brief quote from 
the pertinent resolution. 
U pon retirement— Warren Jay Vinton, former assistant 
commissioner of the Public Housing Administration: 
his “profound insights, incisive reasoning, and long 
hours of devoted service. brought leadership of 
the highest type at the federal level. . .” 
And Bleeker Marquette (see page 412). 
In memory of—Joseph A. Fowler, Memphis, active in 
the housing field since the early 1930’s: his work “ad- 
vanced the total cause of housing and city rebuilding 
such as to bring credit to the stature of housing officials 
everywhere. . .” 
And Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, scientist, educator and 
chairman of the New Haven Housing Authority: In 
acknowledgement of “the great debt that the cause of 
decent housing in good neighborhoods” owes him. 
And William J. Guste, Sr. of the New Orleans housing 
authority: in acknowledgement of his “unselfish labors 
in promoting proper housing for people of low- 
income and removing”’ neighborhood blight. 
And Ray O. Edwards of the Jacksonville, Florida 
housing authority: “. .. as a result of his untiring ef- 
forts and unselfish services in eliminating slums and 
providing decent low-income housing. . .” in Jackson- 
ville “he has advanced the cause of better housing 
in his city, his state, and in the nation. . .” 





ECONOMICS— 

(Continued from page 417) 

we have been hard at work making 
up for the decade of production lost 
during the stagnant “thirties”; mak- 
ing up for new houses, automobiles, 
factories, roads that were not built 
during the war years of the “forties.” 
On top of these tremendous accumu- 
lated needs, we have witnessed the 
effort to incorporate deep into the 
fabric of our industrial complex the 
multiplicity of new processes and 
products that have marked the tech- 
nological revolution of the “fifties.” 
And, with all of this, we have also 
undertaken an obligation to rebuild 
and maintain the economic and mil- 
itary defenses of the free world. 

We remark that we are witnessing 
the peak of this phase of the boom. 
Why? During the past 18 months, 
we have seen the demands on the 
resources of our economy outrun the 
availability of these same resources 
and, as a consequence, have wit- 
nessed powerful pressures to divert 
some of these demands. One of the 
ways our economy accomplishes this 
feat is through the increased savings 
—the not spending—of the public. 
Another way is through increasing 
the cost of borrowing money to 
spend, by businesses or others. And 
lastly, by means of a general increase 
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in price level—inflation, if you will 

-which reduces the real amount of 
goods and services people and busi- 
nesses can buy with the amounts 
they have to spend. Now all of these 
influences have been at work but the 
most threatening force at work has 
been inflation—potentially a major 
social problem. Interestingly enough, 
at the very moment when public 
awareness of inflation is reaching a 
peak, the villain seems about to 
expire. 

It is a fact that all of the price 
indices except the consumers’ price 
index have recently shown declines. 
It is a fact that the consumers’ 
price index itself shows distinct 
symptoms of having been adminis- 
tered an effective tranquilizer. It is 
also a fact that those types of spend- 
ing that were producing the greatest 
strains on the economy show dis- 
tinct signs of early abatement. Sur- 
veys of business plans for expendi- 
ture on new plants and equipment 
suggest that the rate of expenditure 
on capital goods is slowing down. 
And it is a fact that the vast new 
physical capacity and the productive 
cost-reducing equipment resulting 
from this expenditure is now add- 
ing to the available supply of new 
goods and services. 

Now, up until Sputnik, strenuous 


efforts were being made to contain 
the federal budget and to regain 
control over defense expenditures. 
Consumer spending, on the other 
hand, showed distinct signs of in- 
crease and state and local govern- 
ments were increasing the rate of 
their expenditures. On balance, how- 
ever, it would appear that the econ- 
omy as a whole was approaching 
a period of relative over-all stability, 
with high levels of employment and 
income and relatively stable prices. 


Trends at Work 
I believe there are certain trends 
at work, however, which would 


soon have changed this scene. The 
appearance of the new moon has 
simply heralded an acceleration of 
that change. 

Population growth—Allow me a 
few minutes to examine briefly a 
long-run trend—one that is only 
dimly understood but that is of pro- 
found significance: our population 
growth. Over the past year, we 
probably added about 3 million per- 
sons to our population. Since 1950, 
a period of only seven years, the in- 
crease in population has exceeded 
19 million—a gain greater than that 
which occurred during the entire 
decade of the “forties.” Lookilng 
(Continued column one, page 444) 
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“HUMAN” PROBLEMS 


The human side of housing and 
urban renewal was emphasized at 
three sessions of the 1957 confer- 
ence: (1) on the skid row problem; 
(2) on “troubled families” in pub- 
lic housing; (3) on the aged. Dele- 
gates attending all three came to 
virtually the same conclusions: that 
local officials at present are not 
equipped to handle all the human 
problems that arise in their day-by- 
day operations. What’s needed: more 
help from social workers; more mo- 
ney and technical advice from the 
federal government. 


SKID ROW 


Underscored at a session Octobe: 
22 dealing with the special problem 
of skid row urban renewal were 
these ideas: (1) that social welfare 
aids are a “must” in urban renewal 
and, particularly, when urban re- 
newal comes to skid row; (2) that 
the federal government has a role to 
play in what was labeled the “social 
rehabilitation job’—preparing skid- 
rowers for life in more stable neigh- 
borhoods. 

Session Reporter Carl A. S. Coan, 
a staff member with the housing 
sub-committee of the United States 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. said it was generally ac- 
knowledged that while “rundown 
and abandoned buildings can _ be 
torn down, the rundown people 
society's outcasts who have found 
refuge in skid row 
taken care of.” 

Both participants and 
members of the audience brought up 
the question of federal help in the, 
“social rehabilitation” job. While 
there was pretty nearly mutual 
agreement that federal assistance of 
some kind should be made available, 
suggestions as to what shape this 
help should take varied. Among the 
ideas advanced were the following: 


are not so easily 


session 


1—Establishment of a cabinet-rank 
department of urban affairs—a move 
long advocated by NAHRO and a 
recommendation included again in 
the list of resolutions approved by 
the membership (see page 422). 
Such a department, it was said. 
would have as one of its areas of 
interest the rehabilitation of “prob- 
lem” people in connection with ur- 
ban renewal. 


2~-Makinge. the rehabilitation of 
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skid-rowers a responsibility of the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


3—Conducting of a joint study by 
HEW and URA to determine what 
further federal assistance should be 
given families and individuals with 
problems. 

The skid row session, chaired by 
Colonel Robert Mathe, assistant en- 
gineer-commissioner for urban re- 
newal in the District of Columbia, 
started off with a film spotting con- 
ditions in Los Angeles’ skid row 
The film, made available by the Los 
Angeles department of buildings, 
served as a basis for discussion by 
session participants, including D. E. 
Mackelmann, consultant to Chi- 
cago’s planning department-—he des- 
cribed a Section 314 “demonstra- 


tion” grant study of skid row 
under way in his city (see May 1956 
JouRNAL, page 164); Albert J 


Harmon, executive director of the 
Kansas City redevelopment agency: 
and Sid Jagger, assistant commis- 
sioner for operations of the Urban 
Renewal Administration. 

How the relocation job is handled 
is a key to success or failure of the 
skid row renewal operation, Mr 
Mackelmann declared. And_ this 
view was substantiated by Mr. Har- 
mon who said, that while clearance 
of a Kansas City skid row has been 
completed, the question is whether 
the problem has really been solved, 
because displacees of the area _re- 
fused city relocation help. Where 
they are, nobody knows, Mr. Har- 
mon said, and he indicated that. 
while hopes were high that it would 
work out well, possibility is that 
these skid row displacees could be 
instrumental in shaping a new skid 
row somewhere else in the city. 

Contradicting the commonly held 
idea that skid row is primarily a 
haven for degenerates, Mr. Mackel- 
mann said: many of those living in 
skid row are the aged, living off 
small pensions; many others are mi- 
grant laborers “holing up” between 
seasons; some are inmigrants from 
the rural south and midwest who 
are striving to get a foothold in a 
new environment; a few are families 
whose incomes allow only the cheap- 
est shelter—the kind they can find 
only in skid row. Pushing these peo- 
ple out, without attempting to solve 


the deep social problems that 


brought them together in the first 
place, Mr. Mackelmann said, merely 
postpones the problem. 


What Mr. Jagger had to say about 
Sacramento's experience-—-he was 
filling in for Joseph Bill, now mak- 
ing a switch from Sacramento to 
Los Angeles (see page 412)—more 
or less bore out Mr. Mackelmann’s 
definition of what kind of people 
live in skid row. But Mr. Jagger 
declared that local housing agencies 
are capable of handling the reloca- 
tion job. Said he: if special social 
welfare problems are 
they should be 
social agencies. 

Others. agree 
with Mr. Jagger. The most popu- 
larly held feeling was that, in the 
first place, social agencies should be 
in on the act from the very begin 
ning. Fern Colborn, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Housing 
and Welfare, who was in the audi- 
ence, put it this way: the social 
agencies do not have all the ans- 
wers, she said, but they are bette: 
equipped to get them if they are 
called into a renewal project while 
it is still in the planning stages 
Pushing skid row inhabitants out of 
their homes without some help from 
trained social workers, it was said. 
merely postpones the problem 


TROUBLED FAMILIES 

Delegates attending a public 
ing session October 22 unanimously 
endorsed a resolution that, in effect. 


turned up, 


handled by local 


however, did not 


hous- 


H. Robert Hendrickson, 
ment operations 
Baltimore 


manage- 
supervisor of the 
Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency is pictured speaking 
at the “Troubled Families” 


sé ssion. 


With him is McClinton Nunn, To- 
le do. who chaired session, 
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called for the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration to recognize that, if 
local housing authorities are going 


to tackle the “troubled family” 
problem threatening the low-rent 
program today, they are going to 
need more money and more staff 
to do it. The resolution in part 
read: “If the public housing pro- 
gram is to operate efficiently 
and maintain public acceptance, 
there must be a reorganization of 
local authorities to cope with prob- 
lems arising out of today’s condi- 
tions. The participants of [this] 
workshop session . petition that 
. the Public Housing Administra- 
tion review its budgetary limitations 
which limit the number of adminis- 
trative employees to one for each 
85 units.” 

Feature of the session was a pres- 
entation— “The Newark Story’— 
that showed just what an authority 
could accomplish when PHA sees 
the light. Louis Danzig, executive 
director, told how the Newark hous- 
ing authority set up a tenant rela- 
tions division to handle problem 
families and how, in so doing, va- 
cancies in a 730-unit project dropped 
in seven months from 59 to 0. 
Said Mr. Danzig: “At first the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration looked 
askance upon our effort and ques- 
tioned whether we were supplying 
social agency service or face-to-face 
leadership, which is considered a 
community function and not within 
budgetary limitations.” However, 
he said, “the housing authority was 
able to prove, and PHA accepted, 
the principle that so-called special 
services we were rendering are ac- 
tually part of the management func- 
tion.” 

Here, in brief, is how the Newark 
tenant relations division works. The 
division, set up in 1954, is made up 
of a director, three skilled assistants, 
and a. secretary. Its purpose: to 
handle, as an adjunct to manage- 
ment, such problems as rent delin- 
quencies, tenant neglect of mainte- 
nance responsibilities, poor house- 
keeping, juvenile delinquency, and 
disorderly conduct. The division 
goes into action whenever a project 
manager reports a family difficulty 
serious enough to create a tenancy 
problem and it steps out when the 
situation is sufficiently improved, or 
when there is no prospect for fur- 
ther improvement. When a family 
is reported, a division staffer visits 
the family to determine whether the 
problem is one for management to 
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handle, or whether services of pub- 
lic or social agencies are needed; in 
the latter case, the proper agency is 
called into the picture. In its first 
two years of operation, the division 
disposed of 786 referrals, more than 
half of which were marked “closed, 
with definite improvement” and with 
only about 13 per cent resulting in 
evictions. The full story of the di- 
vision and the effect it has had on 
other operations of the Newark 
Housing Authority will be carried 
in a future issue of the JouRNAL. 

Vernon E. Dale of Minneapolis, 
who participated in a discussion fol- 
lowing the Newark presentation, 
took the view that perhaps public 
housing people are expecting tenants 
to make the transition from slum to 
standard living too quickly. He said 
that maybe these families should be 
allowed to move along at their own 
speed, without threat of eviction, 
so long as they do not interfere with 
the rights and privileges of others. 

However, according to session re- 
porter Louis Harper of Birmingham, 
it was the opinion of the majority 
of those who participated in the 
discussion that counseling service for 
tenants is a “must” in public hous- 
ing. But, Mr. Harper said, there 
was some disagreement as to the 
organizational tie-in of this service. 
Mr. Danzig, for example, felt that 
tenant relations staff should not be 
subordinate to management, nor 
even part of the management op- 
eration as such, but should have a 
free hand to operate upon cases re- 
ferred to it by management. H. R. 
Hendrickson of Baltimore and Rob- 
ert T. Wolfe of New Haven, how- 
ever, felt that great stress and wide 
latitude should be given managers 
and that it is the managers who 
should direct counseling service, 
since they deal on a day-by-day basis 
with tenants and, therefore, best 
know the problem. 


THE AGED 


As at the skid row session and 
as at the “troubled families” session, 
the question of who is responsible 
for dealing with human problems 
was a big one October 23, at a 
session on the aged. The answer 
that came out at the October 23 
meeting: the proper social organi- 
zations should be called into the 
act in order to deal most effectively 
with the health, morale, recreation, 
and economic problems of the el- 
derly. 
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The problems of the aged got at- 
tention from three speakers who, in 
effect, represented three different 
levels of government: Mary Clev- 
erly of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, who described that agen- 
cy’s programs; Marie McGuire, ex- 
ecutive director of the San Antonio 
Housing Authority, who went more 
or less into the local authority's role 
in housing the aged; and Philip 
Tripp, NAHRO’s new president, 
who took up the Massachusetts State 
housing program for the elderly (see 
November JOURNAL, page 390). 

There was a general agreement 
voiced that the problem of provid- 
ing housing for the elderly is one 
that will steadily become more urgent 
and, as a result, that it should be 
given more attention and research. 
Mrs. Cleverly told of the increased 
interest in FHA’s programs to pro- 
vide such housing (Title II, Sec- 
tion 203, for individuals; Section 
207, for multi-unit rental housing 
sponsored by nonprofit groups): 
Mrs. McGuire pointed up the pref- 
erence of the elderly for independ- 
ence in public housing as opposed 
to reliance on relatives in private 
housing; and Mr. Tripp discussed 
the increased activity under the 
Massachusetts program — all sub- 
stantizting the increasing urgency 
idea. 

Mrs. Cleverly also described how 
the resources of “those who should 
know” are being brought to bear on 
the morale, health, and economic 
problems of the aged at the federal 
level. In the past year, she said, 
there were three steps taken to ac- 
complish this purpose: (1) appoint- 
ment of an inter-agency committee 
(FHA-Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare); (2) setting 
up of an industry advisory com- 
mittee, with representation from 
nonprofit institutions already caring 
for the elderly; (3) special training 
sessions for insuring office staffs. 

Attention also was focused on the 
special characteristics desirable in 
housing for the aged. While there 
was no agreement as to the size and 
architectural features most suitable 
for this purpose, participants and 
members of the audience did agree 
that most elderly people prefer to 
to live in near-downtown areas: 
near the bright city lights, stores, 
libraries, and medical and _ recrea- 
tional centers. 
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ENFORCEMENT 





Pictured above at a session on economic feasibility of rehabilitation are Mrs. 
Melba Moobes, reporter; James Follin, renewal consultant; David Zisook, 
Chicago builder; Monroe F. Brewer, St. Louis; W. Beverley Mason, Federal 
Housing Administration; William Nash, ACTION research analyst. 


A reflection of the broadened con- 
cept of urban renewal manifested at 
the NAHRO conference was a 
stronger-than-ever program empha- 
sis on code enforcement and related 
activities. On the conference pro- 
gram were three such sessions: two 
of these—one on staffing and financ- 
ing a code enforcement program 
and the other on the economic feasi- 
bility of rehabilitation—are summar- 
ized below; the third session, on the 
skid row problem, is included with 
the “Human Problems” reported on 
page 425. 


ENFORCEMENT PROGRAM : 

A public relations consciousness 
has worked its way into the code en- 
forcement drive. This fact became 
apparent at a session Monday, Oc- 
tober 21, as phrases like “you have 
to sell the people on its importance” 
were heard over and over again, 
both in the more formal presenta- 
tions of program participants and 
in comments from the floor. 

One of the strongest statements 
on the matter of public relations in 
the code enforcement drive came 
from Marshall McKenzie, director 
of the Shreveport, Louisiana depart- 
ment of housing improvement. Mr. 
McKenzie represented the medium- 
size city on the panel, which also had 
spokesmen on hand to talk on staff- 
ing and financing a code enforce- 
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ment program for small- and big-size 
cities. 

Mr. McKenzie declared that, in 
the field of code enforcement, equal- 
ly as important as the physical job 
of inspecting buildings and bringing 
pressure to bear on those property 
owners who do not bring their build- 
ings up to snuff, are public relations 
and community organizational activ- 
ities. Property owners, tenants—all 
the ordinary citizens—he said, must 
be educated to the importance of 
code enforcement because any pub- 
lic program can only perform to the 
level of public opinion and support. 
City hall, itself, must even be “edu- 
cated,” Mr. McKenzie said, because 
many old established city policies 
and regulations will have to be up- 
dated to modern philosophies and 
concepts. He warned: the size of the 
staff that a city theoretically should 
have and the size for which it can 
get public and official support, may 
differ considerably. 

As to getting public support for 
a program, Charles S. Ascher, 
NAHRO?’s first executive director 
and now associate director of the 
Institute of Public Administration, 
had some ideas of his own. Mr. 
Ascher, condemning the “papa 
knows best” attitude of enforcement 
officials, advocated a “go slow” ap- 
proach to the job of getting prop- 
erty owners to comply with the law. 


After all, he said, you can’t throw 
them all in jail. Citizens will ac- 
cept a code enforcement program 
without law, he declared, if they be- 
lieve it to be fair. Be satisfied, M1 
Ascher said, if 80 per cent of th 
citizens go along and wait, if need 
be, until the end of the program for 
the other 20 per cent to come 
around. Mr. Ascher also pointed out 
that code enforcement officials can 
learn a lot from people who have 
nothing to do with housing—other 
city employees engaged in adminis- 
tering standards: for example, steam 
boat inspectors—and, perhaps, he 
said, from educators and attorneys 

John Connelly, executive director 
of the Cambridge redevelopment 
agency, was spokesman for small 
cities at the session. Mr. Connelly 
used his experience as consultant to 
the New York State Division of 
Housing on its Section 314 “dem- 
onstration” grant study of small city 
housing codes (first results of the 
study were reported in the Jun 
JourRNAL—page 200) as a basis of 
his commentary. He pointed out that 
small cities, for the most part, are 
not able to finance an intensive code 
enforcement program but must seek 
agency and group assistance on a 
nonpay, or limited-pay basis. Expe- 
rience has shown, according to the 
speaker, that it is difficult to enforce 
housing regulations in small commu- 
nities because everybody knows 
everybody else and there is a re- 
luctance to offend a neighbor or 
political group. New York State, he 
said, is considering a general hous- 
ing code that could be adopted, by 
reference. 

Taking up another phase of the 
discussion—where in the structure of 
city government code enforcement 
should be made to fit—was Barnet 
Lieberman, who represented the big 
city on the session panel. Mr. Lieb- 
erman, commissioner of the Phila- 
delphia department of licenses and 
inspections, pointed to centralized 
administration of all housing oper- 
ations of a city as the ideal. In 
Philadelphia, he said, they had come 
close to the goal, with many func- 
tions falling under the department 
of licenses and inspections and with 
the department’s work and that of 
the redevelopment agency and local 
housing authority tied together 
through a coordinator’s office. 


DOES REHABILITATION PAY? 
Rehabilitation of sound buildings 
does pay, Chicago Builder David 
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Zisook deciared at a session Octo- 
ber 23 devoted to the controversial] 
question of the economic feasibility 
of home fix-up. Said he: new con- 
struction alone cannot meet the “cry- 
ing needs for better housing ‘ 
[And] to my way of thinking, the 
preservation of our neighborhoods, 
in large measure, depends on the 
initiative, know-how, and energy of 
the property owners who will find 
that such rehabilitation is economi- 
cally sound, spiritually gratifying, 
and commercially profitable.” 

Mr. Zisook based many of his 
opinions on findings of a study—his 
firm was employed to make it—to 
determine the rehabilitation possi- 
bilities for a Title I project for the 
University of Chicago. Among some 
of the more general conclusions 
reached were: (1) to be _ really 
worthwhile, rehabilitation must pro- 
duce an increased value, or in- 
creased income, for the property 
owners; (2) neighborhood environ- 
ment must be improved by public 
action as a prelude to rehabilitation 
by private enterprise; (3) if a build- 
ing is considered obsolescent on the 
basis of plumbing, electrical wiring, 
etc., it is usually worth fixing up but 
it is generally not worthwhile, from 
the financial point of view, to fix 
up a building that has a weakened 
foundation or that is not otherwise 
structurally sound; (4) in order to 
make rehabilitation pay, a property 
owner must be prepared to keep as 
much of the old building as possible 

-he cannot, in other words, make 
changes that are just a reflection of 
taste; (5) a neighborhood rehabili- 
tation project may require expropri- 
ation of some properties for fix-up 
and disposition. Mr. Zisook’s re- 
marks will be printed in full in a 
later issue of the JOURNAL. 

Cne of the points made by the 
Chicago builder was that long-term 
financing has to be available if re- 
habilitation is to succeed and it was 
the job of another of the session par- 
ticipants to point out the kind of 
money help a property owner in the 
mood to rehabilitate can get. He was 
William Nash, ACTION research 
analyst. 

Also participating was W. Bever- 
ley Mason, FHA special assistant for 
urban renewal, who traced the his- 
tory of FHA participation in reha- 
bilitation loan programs and de- 
scribed FHA criteria for approving 
mortgage insurance for house fix-up 
loans. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING 


The militant spirit that character- 
ized the early days oi the low-rent 
program had moments of revival at 
the 1957 NAHRO conference. Signs 
were that, like the pioneers of 20 
years ago, local housing officials to- 
day are ready to take some new ap- 
proaches to the deep-rooted prob- 
lems affecting the housing situation. 
What they seem to want: a reshap- 
ing of the public housing program 
from its very foundations to reflect 
more accurately 1957 needs. 

Public housing sessions outnum- 
bered all others at the NAHRO 
meeting. There were many opportu- 
nities to explore both broad policy 
questions and the specifics of day- 
to-day operation. Sessions dealing 
with public housing as related to re- 
development and over-all urban re- 
newal are reported under suitable 
headings elsewhere in this issue; 
technical and maintenance sessions 
are reported on page 433; other pub- 
lic housing sessions are summarized 
below. 


LEGISLATIVE CHANGES 

The 1957 public housing amend- 
ments providing for new exemptions 
in the computation of family income 
(Clark amendments—see July Jour- 
NAL, page 229) were raked over the 
coals by two federal officials at a 
session the opening day of the con- 
ference. But the upshot was that 
members of the audience defended 
the new rulings—claiming that at 
least they were a step in the right 
direction—and implied that if PHA 
didn’t consider them workable, it 
ought to prepare some new ideas for 
the 1958 Congress to consider. 

PHA staffers participating in the 
session were Abner D. Silverman, 
assistant commissioner for manage- 
ment, and Channing Bolton, chief 
of the occupancy section. Mr. Silver- 
man, particularly, blasted the Clark 
amendments. He said they were 
complicated and unworkable. He 
warned that they represent a threat 
to financial solvency of projects. And 
he implied that, in many instances, 
they are in direct opposition to state 
law. 

“Old-line” houser Warren Vinton, 
himself formerly with PHA, was one 
of those who took issue with Mr. 
Silverman. Mr. Vinton charged that 
PHA failed to give the Clark amend- 
ments consideration when they were 


first proposed and, hence, was in no 
spot now to criticize. He challenged 
Mr. Silverman to show some for- 
ward thinking on the part of PHA, 
as to recommendations it would 
make to Congress in 1958 for leg- 
islation aimed at alleviating some 
of the difficulties in public housing 
operations today. Others also rose up 
to criticize PHA for its lack of lead- 
ership when the Clark amendments 
were being drafted. And William 
Rafsky of Philadelphia charged that 
complications of putting the amend- 
ments into effect were being exag- 
gerated. 

In evaluating the legislation, most 
members of the audience took the 
same stand officially taken by 
NAHRO: that the Clark amend- 
ments are not a cure-all but, since 
in effect they raise income limits for 
public housing occupancy, they are 
at least “step one in helping hous- 
ing authorities correct some of their 
serious current operating problems.” 
Robert Sipprell of Buffalo, a former 
NAHRO president, added that what 
the public housing program really 
needs is, a rent-income ratio more 
in line with today’s economic pic- 
ture; he recommended about a 7 
to | ratio. 

Don Lowe of the St. Louis au- 
thorities, another session participant, 
declared that all current housing 
legislation is ineffectual for reach- 
ing the accepted goals. His sugges- 
tions included: (1) an increase in 
public housing subsidies, in order to 
increase the income-spread of fami- 
lies served; (2) revision in PHA re- 
serves policy to permit five-year 
buildup, rather than 10; (3) in- 
crease in the federal share of rede- 
velopment project costs, up to the 
level used in the federal highway 
program; (+) increase in construc- 
tion cost limits under Section 221. 


WELFARE RENTS 

Some widely divergent views on 
the controversial question of wheth- 
er or not welfare clients should get 
a rent break in public housing were 
advanced at a session on Wednes- 
day. But the divergent views were 
volunteered by members of the au- 
dience, while the panel discussion 
participants—including a represen- 
tative of welfare agencies, a repre- 
sentative of the local authority point 
of view, and a federal official—for 
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the most part agreed on a middle 
road: all three called for a new 
kind of housing-welfare teamwork 
that would result in a compromise 
of the welfare rent situation. 

Louise Diecks, director of welfare 
in Louisville, whose comments will 
be carried in full in a later issue of 
the JoURNAL, put it this way: “The 
best basis for the establishment of 
welfare rental is the cooperative 
thinking of the public housing au- 
thority and public welfare agency di- 
rected toward the development of 
plans that will best meet the needs 
of the particular state or community, 
within the reguiations and restric- 
tions of both agencies.” 

Said Miss Diecks: “Welfare of- 
ficials are very much aware of the 
inadequacies of assistance payments 
but as long as the number of wel- 
fare cases continues at its present 
level, not much can be done to im- 
prove them.” The fact is, she said, 
that “public housing rentals provide 
by far the best housing for the 
money” and, «as a result, a continu- 
ally growing number of assistance 
families in public housing “appears 
inevitable.” Miss Diecks went on to 
explain how “fixed” and “graded” 
rent systems affect the welfare ten- 
ant. She told how welfare grants 
sometimes cause a tenant’s income to 
exceed that allowable for minimum 
rent, even though the grant may not 
meet the requirement of a subsist- 
ence budget as determined by the 
welfare agency—a fact, she indicated 
that leads welfare agencies to argue 
for special rent formulae. And she 
made a strong plea for “more of 
the same” in the kind of housing- 
welfare teamwork that NAHRO has 
been pushing. 

Ora Belle Rollow, managemem 
supervisor of the Little Rock hous- 
ing authority, also emphasized team- 
work, pointing out that there is 
much to be done at the local level 
by a get-together of housing and 
welfare people. “Welfare has estab- 
lished allowable rents—housing has 
established allowable rents. Why 
cannot these two be reconciled in 
a satisfactory manner to both par- 
ties?” she asked. What seems to be 
the greatest problem in the rent sit- 
uation, Mrs. Rollow said, is “the in- 
evitable ‘mulberry bush’ type of rent 
adjustment” that goes on, when a 
housing authority is not on fixed 
rents: if a rent is set below the al- 
lowable shelter cost budgeted by the 
welfare agercy, the agency cuts its 
grant; at next rent-adjustment time, 
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the housing authority cuts the rent 

and off again round the “mul- 
berry bush.” “I have constantly op- 
posed setting flat welfare rents,” 
Mrs. Rollow declared, “but I am 
beginning to accept the idea that we 
must review our situation and, if it 
is found that such a measure is nec- 
essary to maintain solvency, I'm for 
it.” 

Also urging closer cooperation be- 
tween welfare and housing agenci-s 
was the spokesman for the federal 
agencies: Herman Hillman, director 
of the New York Regional Office 
of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. Part of the problem, he said, 
stems from a lack of understanding 
and it is only through consultation 
and agreement at the local level that 
solutions will be found. 

After the panelists had aired their 
views, members of the audience took 
over. John Ihider touched off a 
flurry of discussion when he de- 
clared that welfare agencies should 
pay to local housing authorities the 
entire cost of housing their clients. 
Said he: “The purpose of public 
housing is to advance the progress 
of the low-income family in the com- 
munity. Unless this point of view 
continues, public housing itself will 
become a relief agency.” Others rose 
up to defend the point of view that 
welfare recipients should be able to 
get public housing accommodations 
at minimum rents. 


SMALL AUTHORITIES 

Big question coming out of a ses- 
sion on staffing and budgeting small 
authority operations on Tuesday was 
whether or not such authorities 
would stand to gain by consolida- 
tion of operations on a county or 
regional basis. Delegates on hand for 
the session—representing both ad- 
ministrative and maintenance per- 
sonnel from small authorities across 
the country—expressed a desire to 
have NAHRO undertake a study of 
the question. 

First person on the session sched- 
ule to take up the consolidation idea 
was Elizabeth Hale Niebyl, execu- 
tive director of the Franklin Town- 
ship (New Jersey) authority. Mrs 
Niebyl used as a basis for her com- 
ments an analysis she had made of 
stafling information on small au- 
thorities that had been provided 
NAHRO for the 1955-1956 Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Directory. 
She said that through consolidation 
of operations on a county or regional 
basis, adininistrative work could be 
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shared ; specialized functioning could 
be provided, with fields of activity 
broadened beyond repairs and rent 
collection; and that in the end, costs 
would be reduced. However, she 
warned that arbitrary establishment 
of authorities, without related juris- 
diction to local functioning, could 
operate to the detriment of local 
needs and the housing program. She 
urged that NAHRO investigate fur- 
ther a workable coordination of au- 
thorities with small programs. 

A. R. Hanson, director of PHA’s 
Atlanta office, related experiences of 
his office in working with small au- 
thorities. He pointed out what he 
considered to be the most serious of 
small authority problems: inade- 
quate personnel and constant turn- 
over; the catastrophic effect of an 
unpredicted expenditure; difficulty 
of getting a board quorum for meet- 
ings, further hampered by appoint- 
ments with part-time management 
employees; accelerating financial dif- 
ficulties if major local industries suf- 
fer reverses. Mr. Hanson supple- 
mented Mrs. Niebyl’s comments on 
consolidated authorities by describ- 
ing operations of some in operation 
in the Atlanta region. 

Robert Badon, executive director 
of the New Iberia (Louisiana) hous- 
ing authority, dealt in detail with still 
another smal] authority problem: 
securing the “jack-of-all-trades” kind 
of personnel upon whom many small 
authorities must depend. Mr. Badon 
said that in New Iberia that problem 
was not so pronounced but discus- 
sion showed that.in other communi- 
ties insistence upon “specialist lines” 
by the trade unions was costing small 
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authorities money. The discussion 
touched off a series of comments 
from the audience showing that, in 
many ways, how the small authority 
fares is largely dependent upon out- 
side circumstances in the locality in 
which it is operating. 

To top off what proved to 
be. a high-interest session, delegates 
on hand voted to pass on to the 
NAHRO Board of Governors a res- 
olution calling for continued and 
increased attention through Associa- 
tion channels to small authority 
problems. The outcome was that, at 
a meeting October 24, the board 
turned the resolution over to a com- 
mittee that is studying the organiza- 
tional structure of NAHRO in order 
to decide whether small authority 
problems should be handled as a 
whole, with a special committee set 
up for this purpose, or whether they 
should be treated, one by one, by 
existing committees that deal with 
problems mutual to both large and 
small authorities. 


ACCOUNTING CONTROLS 

In view of the many changes soon 
to be made by PHA in budgeting 
and accounting procedures for local 
housing authorities, NAHRO’s Ac- 
counting Committee arranged a ses- 
sion, held the opening day of the 
conference, for discussion of princi- 
ples and practices on a broad base. 
Little attention was given to minute 
problems of procedure arising from 
application of current PHA man- 
ual requirements; the focus instead, 
was on such matters as general prin- 
ciples of budget preparation and 
control; internal audit procedures: 
and the general desirability of sim- 
plifying all budgetary and account- 
ing practices. 

PHA spokesman on hand to dis- 
cuss the impending changes in budg- 
eting and accounting procedures was 
Kurt M. Loewy, deputy comptrol- 
ler, general accounting operations. 
While Mr. Loewy offered little in 
the way of specifics, he did announce 
that within the next year, PHA 
would make some drastic changes 
in procedures that would stress the 
importance of strictly accrual ac- 
counting; would lead to the devel- 
opment of cost-based budgets; and 
that would give recognition to the 
organizational needs of local author- 
ities. 

Other panelists were H. M. 
Booth, Jr., management director of 
the Louisville housing commission 
and Harry G. Hadden, comptroller 
of the authorities of the city and 
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RENEWAL “MECHANICS” STUDIED 

With the “united we stand” mood music of the conference as 
a background, delegates got together in two workshop sessions 
to try and figure out the mechanics of “uniting’—or coordinat- 
ing urban renewal operations with established municipal programs. 

At one session, the discussion was beamed on the single subject 
of how to use the Title I formula for acquiring public hous- 
ing sites; at the other, the coverage was broader: relating renewal 
to a variety of municipal programs: planning, highways, etc. 

The latter session was opened by its chairman, Philadelphia’s 
development coordinator, William Rafsky, with the statement 
that “We have moved from the fairly simple aims of public housing 
into the complex and many-faceted goals of urban renewal.” He 
said urban renewal is still in a fluid situation, with municipal 
departments groping for a modus operandi in the “expanding uni- 
verse” that renewal has become. To cope with this situation, 
many municipalities have come up with a new type of public 
servant: a housing, development, redevelopment, or renewal “co- 
ordinator.” 

A public health official, Herbert J. Dunsmore of Pittsburgh, 
who participated in this same session, commented that in the 
housing code enforcement job, working relationships must be es- 
tablished with the building department and planning commission, 
as well as with welfare agencies. Moreover, he said, a code of- 
ficial must have a wide range of competencies: in sociology, en- 
gineering, public relations, planning. 

Another panelist, Karl B. Stallings, public works director of 
Nashville, stressed the need for coordination in land use plan- 
ning. Changes in land use, he explained, can affect the whole 
utility structure of an area if intensified use calls for increasing 
capacities in electric lines, sewers, water lines, etc. Project planning 
should reasonably “fit” with that part of its surroundings that 
is to remain or the results might well render whole portions of 
systems obsolete or inadequate. A similar warning against short- 
sighted renewal planning that stops at project boundaries came 
from highway engineer, Myer Abelman of the Missouri highway 
department. 

Charles Stamm, Cincinnati’s renewal director, made the point 
that, whatever elaborate mechanisms may be set up for renewal 
coordination, most meaningful cooperation is effectuated on in- 
formal levels. While municipal organizational structure for re- 
newal is still fluid and seeking an effective system, the ability to 
find these informal methods of getting things done may be cru- 
cial to program success. 

At the session on “Using the Redevelopment Process for Ac- 
quisition of Sites for Public Housing,” there was general agree- 
ment that combined Title I-III operations are advantageous 
but also there was recognition of the disadvantage in terms 
of local tax loss on land so used. To overcome this obstacle, dele- 
gates discussed the possibility of amending the 1949 act to elimi- 
nate the requirement for a local sharing of the write-down costs 
for such sites, with the federal government to assume the total 
cost as a capital grant-—the locality’s share to be in the form of 
tax exemption it extends to public housing. 








county of Fresno. Both went into the 
question of who should be responsi- 
ble for budget control and how best 
the budget can be prepared and 
adhered to. 

In addition, a spokesman for in- 
surance companies was on hand to 
describe how local authorities can 
best get the kind of insurance pro- 
tection they need. The speaker was 
Donald R. Stautberg of Cincinnati, 


who declared that procurement of 
insurance through competitive bid- 
ding deprives the local authority of 
the knowledge, advice, and _assist- 
ance of an agent who both knows 
insurance and the local authority's 
needs. Mr. Stautberg urged that au- 
thorities make use of Section 415.3 
of the PHA low-rent manual, which 
permits local authorities to negotiate 
for insurance coverages. 
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REDEVELOPMENT 


Redevelopment was another pop- 
ular subject at the NAHRO meet- 
ing. The following report rounds up 
all redevelopment sessions not cov- 
ered under other subject headings 
in this issue. 


DISPOSITION 

What developed as the big issue 
at a session on disposition techniques 
Tuesday, October 22, was the old 
question of which pays off best in 
the marketing of Title I cleared 
lands: “negotiated” sale or “com- 
petitive” bidding? Shooting for the 
answer was a five-man panel, with 
members of the audience volunteer- 
ing local experiences to back up or 
contradict the “experts.” 

As chairman of the session, H. 
Ralph Taylor, executive director of 
the New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency, asked a series of provocative 
questions that were taken up by the 
panelists and then, in some instances, 
enlarged upon by the audience. 
Coming in for some attention were 
such matters as arriving at a sale or 
lease price: selection of the rede- 
veloper: and the general relation- 
ship between the local public agency 
and the redeveloper. But the ques- 
tion of how land should be put up 
for sale—via negotiation, auction. 
or competitive bidding —was the one 
that stimulated by far the most dis- 
cussion. 

Ivan Carson, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency regional director. 
took a more or less middle-road po- 
sition. Indicating that the idea that 
competition automatically brings the 
highest and best price does not al- 
ways hold up under the varied cir- 


Two views of the speakers table at “consultant’s role” session: left 


Follin, B. Finley Vinson, Nathaniel Keith; right 
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cumstances under which loca! rede- 
velopment agencies offer land, Mr. 
Carson said must choose 
the marketing method in accordance 
with the circumstances. 


agencies 


From the standpoint of at least 
one major redevelopment company, 


“competitive” bidding emerged as 
an incentive factor. William Slay- 


ton, vice-president of Webb & 
Knapp National Corporation, who, 
like Mr. Carson, was one of the 
panelists, declared that his company 
liked to be selected on the basis of 
competition. Also, he said, “‘we like 
projects to be widely advertised, 
known all over the country.” 

The Somerville, 
Massachusetts was volunteered from 


experience ol 


the floor. It was pointed out that in 
Somerville, the redevelopment agen- 
cy, because of 
switched 


poor experience, 
a policy of auction 
Since the 
noted, no sale has 
been made at less than the appraised 
value. 

In addition to Messrs. Slayton 
and Carson, panelists included W 
Beverley Mason, Jr., the Federal 
Housing Administration’s special as- 
sistant for renewal; S. Leigh Curry, 
Jr., chief counsel of the Urban Re- 
newal Administration; and George 
Riseling of the District of Columbia 
redevelopment agency. Questions di- 
rected at the federal officials dealt 
largely with what role their respec- 
tive agencies play in_ establishing 
land appraisal figures, while Mr 
Riseling applied the experience of 
the Washington, D. C 
number of issues. 


from 
sales to negotiated sales. 


switch, it was 


agency to a 


Among ideas and opinions, not 


previously noted, two that came out 
of the session were: 


1—On selecting a redeveloper—In 
Washington, D. C., key 
tions are: (1 


considera- 
financial stability of 
the proposed redeveloper ; 2 his 
reputation; (3) whether or not he 
can handle enough of a project area 
to insure project completion, Chair- 
man Taylor brought up still anothe: 
point in regard to developer selec- 
tion, when he urged local redevelop- 
ment agencies to seek out local de- 
Said he: 
the four or five major developers to 


velopers “We can’t expeci 


develop the whole country.” 


2_-On planning for moderate-co 


housine—My1 
siderable disc ussion 


Mason stimulated con 
from the floor 
when he offered a unique suggestion 
for making sure the cost to the con 
sumer of new housing going up in a 
redevelopment area will be mode 
ate. His suggestion: that redevelop- 
ment agencies hire an architect and 
develop plans; submit the plans to 
FHA for a Section 220 commitment; 
and then solicit bids on the construc- 
tion cost, with the cost of the land 
Mr. Mason contends 


that the total cost could be cut by 


held constant. 


some 15 per cent under this system 
and rents, he said, could be reduced 
from $2 to $9 per month. 


CONSULTANT'S ROLE 
What and when a 
stands to gain by 


community 
hiring a consult- 
ant for redevelopment projects was 
brought out at a special evening 
session Tuesday, October 22. Star- 
ring in the 
practicing 


were three 
former Ur- 
Administration com- 
missioner James W. Follin; Nathan- 
iel Keith of Washington, D. C.: and 


session “cast” 
consultants 
ban Renewal 


L. Thomas Appleby, O. O. McCracken, James 
Mr. Vinson at “mike”, Mr. Keith, Sam B. Zisman, Charles Horan. 
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Sam B. Zisman of San Antonio— 
and two public officials—Charles J. 
Horan, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency regional director for renewal 
in New York City, and O. O. Mc- 
Cracken of the St. Louis authorities. 

Session discussion more or less 
broke down into these categories: 
general function of the consultant; 
specific types of services the consult- 
ant can and cannot perform; fees 
for services rendered; NAHRO’s 
possible role in providing informa- 
tion on consultants to local rede- 
velopment agencies. 


There was a general agreement 
that the consultant’s job is to give 
advice and perform specific assign- 
ments under the direction of perma- 
nent local staff—not to assume fun- 
damental responsibility for a project, 
nor to figure in making political de- 
cisions. It was pointed out that not 
in all cases is it advisable to hire a 
consultant but, for example, when 
a program is so small that the local 
agency cannot hire full technical 
staff, consultants should be relied 
upon. throughout the life of the 
project. 


As the full complexities of the re- 
newal program become more appar- 
ent, it was noted, the scope of a 
consultant’s role will broaden. In 
analyzing consulting services as they 
exist today, session participants came 
up with the following list of the 
tasks a consultant can perform: 
(1) developing a public relations 
approach—selling the program to 
public officials and the community- 
at-large; (2) giving advice on city- 
wide matters—bridging the gap be- 
tween renewal and related municipal 
functions; (3) undertaking research; 
(4) handling property appraisals, 
negotiation, planning, engineering, 
and other such matters. 


Other points made during the 
session, which was chaired by B. 
Finley Vinson, vice-president of the 
Little Rock First National Bank and 
former executive director of the Lit- 
tle Rock housing authority, were the 
following: (1) that adequate fees 
should be offered to attract high- 
grade consultants; (2) that URA 
should be more realistic in approving 
fees for consultants; (3) that there 
is a need to keep redevelopment 
agencies in smaller communities 
aware of the kinds of consultation 
service available and that, perhaps, 
NAHRO could help by distributing 
lists of planners, architects, and en- 
(Continued column one, page 450) 
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TRAINING SESSIONS: A CONFERENCE HIT 


A big hit at NAHRO’s 1957 con- 
ference. were the training sessions. 
Such sessions spanned three levels 
of operation, including preparing 
housing and redevelopment author- 
ity personnel for day-to-day duties; 
orientation sessions for newcomers to 
the urban renewal field; and a spe- 
cial session for commissioners. All 
were well attended; all have drawn 
“rave” notices from those who were 
there. 

Authority personnel: Dramatized 
training sessions proved such a hit 
at NAHRO’s 1956 conference that 
a repeat performance was in order 
for 1957. And it was a combination 
of visual aids, a role-playing skit, 
and discussion from session partici- 
pants that were used at a session 
Tuesday, October 22, to put over 
the value of a human relations ap- 
proach to employee-employer rela- 
tionships; to stress the need of su- 
pervisory training; to demonstrate 
how organized programs could be 
made to boost employee morale. 

In an open discussion period that 
followed formal presentations, how- 
ever, indication was that too many 
authorities still under-rate training. 
For example, from the floor came 
the statement: “Training is too ex- 
pensive.” The delegate was answered 
with a question: “How much does a 
poor supervisor cost?” Another mem- 
ber of the audience remarked, 
“Training doesn’t seem to be solving 
our problems.” He, too, was an- 
swered with a question: “Will lack 
of training solve them?” 

Renewal orientation: There was 
high interest in two sessions arranged 
as a pair for newcomers in the urban 
renewal field. An overflow crowd 
turned up for the first such session, 
held the opening day of the con- 
ference, with D. E. Mackelmann of 
Chicago as “dean of the school” 


Commissioners’ “training” session. 


(see picture, page 437). Under dis- 
cussion: relationships and functions 
of the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, its field offices, and the local 
public agencies; pertinent national 
legislation and state enabling laws: 
“workable program” requirements. 
Orientation session No. 2, on 
Tuesday, had M. B. Satterfield of 
Atlanta as “dean” and went into (1) 
the various phases of project plan- 
ning and execution and (2) how 
communities manage to pay their 
share of project costs—via noncash 
grants-in-aid and bond issues. 


Commissioners. A question-and- 
answer session for commissioners on 
the final day of the conference 
moved at a fast clip and broke up 
finally, not because the audience ran 
out of questions but because the ses- 
sion ran out of time. Said session re- 
porter Claire Lindsey, Oakland, of 
the commissioners attending the 
meeting: “They were all eager to 
learn the proper approach, in orde1 
to move in the right direction. 
in their own communities. 

On hand to answer the questions 
of the audience was a panel com- 
posed of an executive director, three 
veteran commissioners, and two fed- 
eral officials: Abner D. Silverman, 
assistant commissioner for manage- 
ment of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration, and Richard Steiner, com- 
missioner of the Urban Renewal 
Administration. Questions asked 
touched upon almost all phases of 
public housing and redevelopment 
operations, including such items as 
(1) salaries of agency personnel: 
(2) factors to be considered in de- 
termining housing needs of a com- 
munity in redevelopment thinking: 
(3) relocation responsibilities of 


housing and redevelopment agencies, 
(4) income limits for eligibility in 
public housing. 





Pictured at speakers’ table are: Claire 


Lindsey, Robert Jorvig, Lawrence Christopher; The Very Reverend Mon- 


signor Leo A. Geary, Richard Steiner, and Abner Silverman. 
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TECHNICAL 
AND MAINTENANCE 


MR.1.M. CHEAP 
FOREMAN 








Mr. I. M. Cheap, portrayed by Shakespeare-quoting Bill Knop, was in no 
mood to spend money on cathodic (rust prevention) protection. Hts advice 
to Gerhard Wendt in a scene from “Cheap Maintenance or Economical 


Maintenance”: 


Shakespeare, explosions, cuss-words 
(aired on stage, of course!), and 
plenty of plain hard work and prep- 
aration went into T & M sessions 
held during NAHRO’s 24th Annual 
Conference in St. Louis. The result: 
big laughs, along with sober con- 
sideration of BIG problems related 
to maintenance operations—in terms 
of human relations, cheap versus 
long-range costs, and tenant coop- 
eration. Also included as a “first” 
for IT & M conference sessions—a 
“Get Acquainted” meeting with ex- 
hibitors, during which each was in- 
troduced and given the floor to ex- 
piain the nature and application of 
his product to over-all operations. 

T & M events got off to a flying 





use more tape on the leaks. 


start on October 21 with a session 
loaded with dramatic highjinks. 
Prepared by the Section’s program 
chairman, A. Crecelius, 
general superintendent of mainte- 
nance-engineering for the host au- 
thority, a one-act skit was the fea- 
ture of the session. Titled “Cheap 
Maintenance or Economical Main- 
tenance” and complete with cos- 
tumes, props, sound effects (torn 
shirts, explosions, and even a severed 
arm on view), it dramatically illus- 
trated the drastic results that can 
occur when maintenance operations 
are carried out using the lowest 
priced labor and materials available 

William F. Knop, Baltimore’s gen- 
eral maintenance superintendent, 
took the bows in this one for the 


Norman 


T © M Program Chairman Norman A. Crecelius portrays the role of the 


balking maintenance 
Leo i. 
presented on October 22. 
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man at odds with his supervisor, played by Father 
Brown in a scene from “Employce-Employer Human Relations’ 


starring role of the foreman, Mr. I 
M. Cheap. Members of the Sec- 
tion’s executive committee made up 
the supporting “cast.” 


Tenant Cooperation 
Tenant cooperation in mainte- 
nance operations came up for dis- 
cussion on October 23 during a 
panel session chaired by William 
Schlenke, technical director of the 
Pittsburgh housing authority. Panel- 
ists joined in to argue the pros and 
cons of having tenants handle such 
maintenance jobs as grass cutting, 
window washing, interior painting, 
and wall washing. Maintenance 
men, a panelist noted, often refuse 
to “give tenants a chance to help” 
for fear they will do 
half-hearted job. But, said Super- 
intendent Knop, “don’t sell your 
tenants short—they are often willing 
and able to help, if given the chance 
to try.” 


a sloppy ot 


Another point stressed by panel- 
ist Ralph J. Bartholomew, director 
of the Bethlehem authority, was a 
wider use of tenant maintenance- 
participation records, both to deter- 
mine when a unit needs painting, 
washing of walls, etc., and to gauge 
the amount of help that can be ex- 
pected from the tenant. Relative 
to wall washing, Rutcher Skager- 
berg, special engineering consultant 
to the Public Housing Administra- 
tion, explained the purpose of the 
two-tone dado painting system pres- 
ently undergoing testing by the 
Public Housing Administration (see 
December 1956 JOURNAL, 
$46). For more on Mr 


berg. see 


page 
Skager as 
Personals, page 412 


Human Relations 

Human relations, noted the super- 
visor, is “basic to the operation of 
any organization.” This was the 
crux of another “production num- 
ber” titled, “Employee-Employer 
Human Relations,” staged before a 
record crowd of over 600 delegate: 
Father Leo C. Brown, Director of 
the Institute of Social Order, St 
Louis University and nationally rec- 
ognized arbitrator for industry and 
labor; Steve Harris, executive di- 
rector of the East St. Louis housing 
authority; and Norman A. Crecelius 
joined talents in dramatizing the 
difficulties that can exist when in- 
difference, tactlessness, “buck-pass- 
ing,” and plain lack of understand- 
ing occur between members of any 
organization. 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


As in past years, NAHRO staged and enjoyed another “smash hit” with its exhibit of building 
and maintenance products during the 24th Annual Conference. On hand to “sell” one of the most 
varied product collections on record were 41 commercial firms, occupying 61 booths. 





And once again, it was contributions from these firms, along with NAHRO’s traditional $100 
in cash, that made it possible to repeat a popular conference feature: a drawing for exhibit prizes. 
Everyone who registered at the meeting was eligible as a winner. A jam-packed audience gathered 


for the event on October 23, following the close of the annual business meeting. 


Walter B. Mills, 


Jr., ex-NAHRO president from Greater Gadsden, Alabama, ran the show. See page 435 for a run- 
down of the winners. 


The following list of the exhibitors’ addresses has been put together for handy use by NAHRO 
members whenever they are in the market for any of the products noted. These firms all report 
themselves ready and willing to come up with quotations, specifications, and general information at 


any time. 


They have shown their interest in NAHRO through repeated exhibit participation, 


through contributions to the prize “drawings,” and (in many cases) through JouRNAL advertising. 
They welcome opportunities to serve the housing and urban renewal field. 


AUGUSTINE ASCENDING 
ELM RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 

932 East 50th Street 
Chicago 15, Illinois 

William A. Beaudry 
Product: Shade trees 
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BRENEMAN HARTSHORN, 
INCORPORATED 

2045 Reading Road 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

F. W. Lambert 

Product: Window shades 


CEPI-AMERICAN, INC. 
7767 North Avenue 

River Forest, Illinois 

Roy W. Gillette 

Product: Water conditioners: 
flow controls 


CUSHMAN MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

W. J. Mitchell 


Product: Cushman trucksters 


CUSTOM MANUFACTUR:- 
ING COMPANY 

P. O. Box 4043 

New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
J. L. O’Neal 

Product: Insecticides 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 
INCORPORATED 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Goodloe Walden 
Product: Refuse systems 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 
COMPANY, INC. 

P. O. Box 1863 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 
Robert H. Sheirer 
Product: Paint 


THE DUNAWAY AND 
PARRISH COMPANY 

P. O. Box 16 

St. Claire Shores, Michigan 
Clay Dunaway 

Product: 


EAGLE RANGE AND 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

119 South 14th Street 
Belleville, Illinois 
Charles W. Goodman 
Product: Ranges 


FERRIS AND HAMIG 
1706 Olive Street 

St. Louis, Missouri 

B. C. Compton 
Consulting engineers 


Brick stain (Re-Nu) 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
11001 Madison Avenue 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 

R. Summerell 

Product: Paint 


GRAVELY TRACTORS, 
INCORPORATED 

Dunbar, West Virginia 
Kenneth E. Thomas 

Product: Tractors for grounds 
maintenance 


THE HANNAH PAINT 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

1313 Windsor Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 

Paul Hixon 

Product: Paint 


INTERNATIONAL HARV- 
ESTER COMPANY 

180 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

D. C. Elliot 

Product: Tractors for grounds 
maintenance 


LIFE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
175 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 

John W. Mack 

Group and supplementary 
retirement plans 


THE MASTER MECHANICS 
COMPANY 

2097 Columbus Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Donald A. Evans 

Product: Paints 


MASTIC TILE CORPORA- 
TION OF AMERICA 
Newburgh, New York 
Charles DeMatteo 

Product: Floor tile and 

allied products 
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Parrish Company 


& Parrish 
WALTER FIEBERLING, 
Sabine Chemical Company 





Rosert A. Hine, Denver, Colorado 


Oakland, 


EXHIBIT PRIZE WINNERS... 


Howarp R. Poston, Kingsport, Tennessee—$100, NAHRO 


Dr. E. W, J. Scumitt, Oakland, California—$50, J. A. Sexauer 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. (see page 436) 


P. J. Hacan, Anaconda, Montana—$30, Sexauer 
Cuarites H. Oen.er, Galveston, Texas—$20, Sexauer 


R. Rosert Merino, Niagara Falls, New York—fabric wall 
covering, Standard Coated Products, Inc. 


Don F. Davis, Decatur, Illinois—luggage, 


The 


Dunaway & 
brick renewer, Dunaway 
California— 


portable radio, 


Mrs. Marcaret S. Brown, Etowah, Tennessee—deep fryer, 
Custom Manufacturing Company 

Cuester A. Amepta, Youngstown, Ohio—deep fryer, Custom 

W. D. MacNarr, Gadsden, Alabama—shredder, Custom 

STANLEY Roacn, Lynn, Massachusetts—electric fry pan, West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation 


Here are the names of exhibit prize winners, together with the names of prize contributors. (Note: 
; os ; 4 > ” "1 a~ y ere cp > 24 ¢ ~ Qe . 
rather than cause lamenting among “might-have-been” winners who were not present when their names wer 


called—winners must be present during the drawing—the Journat has withheld those names. ) 


Mrs. Irvine G. Rann, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
colator, Universal Refining Products Company, Inc 


Rhode 


A. C. Datey, Providence, 
Sperzel Company 
James H. Crossy, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ternational Harvester Company 
James R. Garpner, Stockton, California 
Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, San Antonio, Texas 
Hickey, Orlando, Florida 


Mrs. Amos Hink ey, Richmond, California 


C.. We 


James Crouse, Stockton, California 


O. B. ArcHuerR, Beaumont, 
a, Ba: 


Joserpu E. Conne tty, Jersey 
golf balls, I-H 


Miss Heren E,. Czar, Needham, 


golf balls, I-H 


Texas 


Moore, Nashville, Tennessee 


automatic per- 


Island 


plastic toilet seat, 


miniature tractor, In- 


miniature, 1-H 

miniature, I-H 

miniature, I-H 

I-H 

one dozen golf balls, 1-H 

one dozen golf balls, I-H 
one dozen golf balls, I-H 


miniature, 








MILLER MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY (BELCO 
DIVISION ) 

17638 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 27, Michigan 

T. G. Hare 

Product: Ball bearing faucet 
washers and replacement 
stems 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL 
AND MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

3617 South May Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 

Milton Clamage 

Product: “Luminall” paints 


PERMAGILE CORPORA- 
TION OF AMERICA 

34-43 56th Street 

Woodside 77, New York 
Walter R. Hillman 

Product: Masoury welding and 
protective cladding 


PIONEER WAGON WORKS 
402 South State Street 
Owosso, Michigan 

Gordon W. Packer 

Product: Playground equip- 
ment 


PLAYSCULPTURES, 
5 University Place 
New York 3, New York 
Frank Caplan 

Product: Playground equip- 
ment 


INC. 


RIDGE PLASTICS 
COMPANY 

310 North Clark Street 
Elyria, Ohio 

D. R. Falkenberg 

Product: Plastic tile, ridge- 
board 
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RUUD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

2025 Factory Street 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

F. A. McFerran 

Product: Water heaters 


SABINE CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 

P. O. Box 1206 

Port Arthur, Texas 

R. A. Mainord 

Product: Insecticides and pest 
control equipment 


SAMUEL STAMPING AND 
ENAMELING COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Ralph L. Hines 

Product: Gas ranges and 
heaters 


SCHLAGE LOCK 
COMPANY 

2201 Bayshore Boulevard 

San Francisco 19, California 
Ray Kuehn 

Product: Door locks and closers 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & 
COMPANY 

925 South Homan Avenue 
Chicago 7, Illinois 

Harry N. Osgood 
Educational urban renewal 
exhibit 


SEXAUER MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, INC. 

2503 Third Avenue 

New York 51, New York 

H. F. Springhorn 

Product: Repair parts and pre- 
cision tools for plumbing 
maintenance 


A. O. SMITH CORPORA- 
TION (PERMAGLAS 
DIVISION ) 
147 South Indiana 
Kankakee, Illinois 


Product: Water heaters 


Avenue 


SPERZEL COMPANY 
2845 Harriet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
H. H. Reinhard 


Product: Toilet seats 


STANDARD COATED 
PRODUCTS, INC. 
Buchanan, New York 
John C. Kirby 


Product: Fabric wall coverings 


STRUCTURAL WATER- 
PROOFING CORPORATION 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Edmund M. Bishop 

Product: Waterproofing com- 
pounds and services 


THE SUNRAY STOVE 
COMPANY 

155 South Sandusky Street 
Delaware, Ohio 
Carleton H. Curtis 
Product: Gas ranges 


TRUSCON STEEL DIVI- 
SION, REPUBLIC STEEL 
CORPORATION 

Youngstown 1, Ohio 

A. L. Munsell 

Product: Metal windows, doors 


TUFF-KOTE COMPANY 
214 Seminary Avenue 
Woodstock, Illinois 
Forrest Nall 

Product: Crack coating 
waterproofing materials 


and 


City, New Jersey—one dozen 
Massachusetts—one dozen 
UNIVERSAL REFINING 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 

1133 Broadway 

New York 10, New York 

W. H. Secord 

Product: Boiler water  treat- 
ments and drain pipe solvents 


WEISER LOCK COMPANY 
4100 Ardmore Avenue 

South Gate, California 

Paul Ranslow 

Product: Door locks 


WEST DISINFECTING 
COMPANY 

42-16 West Street 

Long Island City 1, New York 
W. Flatow, Jr. 

Product: Insecticides 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEC- 
rRIC CORPORATION 

246 East 4th Street 

Mansfield, Ohio 

W. E. Slabaugh 

Product: Ranges, refrigerators, 
and laundry equipment 


WHIRLPOOL 
CORPORATION 

St. Joseph, Michigan 

R. J. Criddle 

Product: Refrigerators, ranges, 
washers, and dryers 


YOUNGSTOWN KITCHENS 
(DIVISION OF AMERICAN- 
STANDARD) 

Salem, Ohio 

D. F. Sembach 

Product: Kitchen cabinets, 
sinks, and food waste disposers 
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SOCIAL WELFARE— 
(Continued from page 417) 

me sketch quickly where I think so- 
cial work has arrived. Let me speak 
frankly, sometimes critically, as_ if 
this were a discussion “in the family” 
and not with strangers. 


Background 


A part of the answer lies in the 
realization that social work, along 
with housing, is only a minor, or 
junior partner in city life. In any 
urban complex, we are responsible 
for only a small segment of either 
the population or its problems. We 
are not one with the major “movers 
and shakers” of society but only its 
servants. Recognizing this fact need 
not make either of us too humble, for 
we may be a very special kind of 
servant, not unlike the Greek slaves 
who helped educate and civilize their 
Roman masters . . . 

We perform our assigned functions 
with certain handicaps peculiar to 
any profession working largely with 
human beings . . . Social work is al- 
most entirely concerned with that 
most unpredictable of creatures: 
man, who is so marvelous in his 
variety and freedom of expression 
and so exasperating in change and 
perversity. 

These are a few of the general 
conditions in which our topic needs 
to be considered. Now for a few 
specific developments that may affect 
the stereotype picture often held 
about social welfare, as well as about 
social workers: that they are fuzzy 
minded and not very effectual do- 
gooders; that they are ivory tower 
specialists —- persistent mixers into 
other peoples lives. 


Public Welfare 

Perhaps the proudest achievement 
in social welfare has been the erec- 
tion, in a scant 20 years, of a com- 
prehensive national public welfare 
program providing minimum safe- 
guards against the major social 
hazards of old age, disability, unem- 
ployment, and widowhood. In 1935, 
except for a scattering of municipal 
agencies and some emergency relief, 
these catastrophes were met by each 
family in lonely isolation. ‘Today 
every county is served by a public 
welfare agency; each state has a state 
welfare department; and there are 
550 social security offices at strategic 
points. A staff of 35,000 workers 
serves 13 million persons each month 
through retirement benefits or relief. 
A network of employment and un- 
employment insurance offices covers 
each state. 
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$45 FARE... AND A TITHE FOR THE LORD! 


Winner of 7. A. Sexauer Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s $50 prize during the exhibit prize drawings 


October 23 was Dr. E. W. J. Schmitt, pastor of 
Montclair Methodist Church in Oakland and com- 
missioner of the local redevelopment agency. For 
special reasons, Dr. Schmitt was a_ particularly 
. and before the big audience 
on hand for the prize-drawings, he told why. “I 
hesitated a moment when I was asked to tell my 
story,” Dr. Schmitt has said, “for that which I had 
to say was very personal. But I did it because I 
thought it might be fun for some—and it might 
illustrate a basic principle that redevelopment has 
come to mean to me: we must never lose sight of 
the human element in all we do. In 
year NAHRO has come to mean a lot to me, not 


grateful winner 


one short 





just because of what we are all trying to do, but 
especially because it is made up of people—real, Dr. E. W. J. Schmitt, 


wonderful people.” 


“My original home was in Phila- 
delphia and there I began my min- 
istry. During World War II, I got 
involved with the War Relocation 
Authority and, as part of this service, 
visited one of the relocation centers 
in Wyoming. My job was to try to 
interest the Japanese-American in- 
ternees in moving to Philadelphia. 
I did persuade 17 of them. But they 
in turn persuaded me to move to 
California, where I have now been 
living and serving for the past seven 
years. 

“Among those whom we helped 
to bring ‘to Philadelphia were three 
girls who became part of our fam- 
ily. A promise made to each was 
that when she was ready to be mar- 
ried, I would come to perform the 
ceremony wherever she might be. 
Daughter Yaeko cashed in on that 
promise, with the wedding set for 
October 19 in Chicago—a perfect 
setup for me, since it would bring 
me to the midwest right in time for 
the NAHRO conference. 


“The big question, however, was 





This vast program is far from per- 
fect. In many places, relief allow- 
ances are simply below starvation 
levels. Too often eligibility controls 
and rigid policies penalize the family 
seeking a better way of living and, 
instead, place a premium upon status 
quo and doing nothing except con- 
forming to eligibility regulations. 
Legislatures often appropriate too 
little money. Staffs are greatly over- 
worked and undertrained. 

Efforts are being made to over- 
come some of these deficiencies. Last 
year the Congress enacted important 


Here’s Dr. Schmitt’s story 
in just about the words he used in St. Louis. 


Oakland, winner of Sex- 
auer’s $50 prize. 


where would the _ transportation 
money come from. I did not feel 
it was proper for me to let the re- 
development agency pay travel ex- 
penses, since the wedding was family 
business—even though it was quite 
proper that the agency pay confer- 
ence registration and expenses in St. 
Louis. I tried to see if a good friend 
with the Southern Pacific couldn’t 
help me get transportation. And he 
did! He got me a job—not quite 
what I had in mind—with a large 
trucking concern loading freight 
trucks on the graveyard shift. 

“IT worked one night each week, 
so that I could still keep up my day- 
time commitments. But there were 
not enough weeks before I had to 
leave for the wedding and the con- 
ference. I still lacked $45 of the fare 
but I planned to work 24% more 
nights to make up the difference 
when I returned. So the $50 from 
Sexauer was a real answer to prayer. 
It not only saved me from more 
night work—it even provided the 
tithe for the Lord!” 


social security legislation. Among 
other things, it wrote into law a 
basic objective: to strengthen and 
encourage the growth of healthy 
family life. It authorized a system 
for training public welfare employees 
and a pioneering program for social 
research into the causes of depend- 
ency and the best means for remov- 
ing these causes. Funds for these 
developments have not yet been pro- 
vided but a significant federal policy 
has been enunciated: that the pub- 
lic welfare system’s main purposes 
are not limited to distributing relief 
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An overflow crowd jammed the corridor outside an urban renewal orientation session the opening day of the confer- 
ence (left). D. E. Mackelmann, Chicago, the session chairman, has the floor in the picture above right. 





checks but to helping dependent 
families build the healthiest life they 
can. 

Private Welfare 

Private, or voluntary, social agen- 
cies have grown in variety and scope. 
Over 100,000 private nonprofit agen- 
cies are registered for tax exemption 
with the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. They offer a bewildering net- 
work of services, mainly in our larger 
cities: family counseling guidance 
and education, marital counseling, 
help to parents on child development 
and behavior problems, child guid- 
ance and help to children in trouble, 
specialized treatment for children 
either mentally or physically ill, well- 
baby and child nutrition clinics, 
homemakers for the aged and sick, 
home nursing for the sick, character 
building and youth leisure time serv- 
ices, informal youth education, re- 
habilitation for the handicapped, 
experimental programs for the juve- 
nile delinquent, and, occasionally, re- 
search into the causes of individual 
or family breakdown. In an average 
city of 300,000 population there may 
be as many as 100 private social 
agencies, including hospitals, settle- 
ment houses, and the like. 

In recent years, the work of these 
agencies has been characterized by 
increased specialization as each at- 
tempted to do better and better a 
smaller segment of work. This pre- 
occupation of each with its own con- 
cerns has been a necessary pre-condi- 
tion for competence in the difficult 
area of human relations. 

It is, however, essential to recog- 
nize the weakness of this specializa- 
tion. It has meant confusion about 
responsibility, confusion in the public 
eye about who does what and why, 
dead-end applications to the wrong 
agency, frustrating referral from one 
to another: in sum, the fragmenting 
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of man’s social and family problems, 
when, in fact, they need to be seen 
in the light of the total life of any 
one man or family. 

Social work agencies are moving, 
perhaps slowly, towards a correction 
of these defects. Family services are 
again working with family units, not 
individuals. Psychiatric agencies are 
now working with the entire family 
and with other institutions, such as 
schools, which affect the life of a 
patient. A few hospitals and clinics 
have decided that prevention of dis- 
ease and recovery from ill health are 
often dependent upon family and 
housing conditions just as much as 
upon the skill of the surgeon or phy- 
sician. 

This development is still too nar- 
row and often has been designed to 
improve only a narrow piece of work 
in one agency. We’re searching for 
a more effective way to tie together 
the work of several agencies—their 
staffs and budgets—to deal more ef- 
fectively with groups of people and 
their groups of problems. 


Personnel Shortage 
Social work was, not so long ago, 
a refuge for unemployed white collar 


workers. Today the profession has 
the tightest labor market known. 
There are perhaps 100,000 social 


workers, with or without professional 
education. There are more than 
10,000 vacant social work positions 
today. If the present trend in de- 
mand continues, there will be 50,000 
additional social workers required in 
the next 10 years. 

There are many reasons for this 
shortage. Population increases _re- 
quire corresponding increases in serv- 
ice. New sources of demand for 
social workers have opened up—in 
hospitals both voluntary, govern- 
mental, and veterans; in mental 


health institutions of all kinds; in 
probation departments of courts, 
public schools, youth boards; in in- 
dustry; and even in the offices of 
physicians in private practice. 

This shortage has forced many 
agencies to be restrictive and selec- 
tive about the work they can take on. 
In some cities, waiting lists of equally 
serious problems may be a year long. 
The solutions for this situation still 
escape us. Despite stepped up re- 
cruitment projects, we are hardly 
able to keep up with normal losses 
due to death and retirement. These 
conditions encourage social work to 
plan more broadly the effective use 
of its available resources. 


Broadened Scope 

Until recently, social work was 
concerned almost exclusively with 
the poor and economically under- 
privileged in society: the poor, the 
sick, the outcast. After some 20 
years of experience, we in social work 
have begun to touch effectively upon 
the lives of other classes. Agencies 
are quite commonly used today by 
the average citizen with a steady job, 
a family, and a home. These fami- 
lies are asking for help on problems 
that arise regardless of economic 
circumstance: mental and emotional 
ill health, long drawn-out chronic 
illness, aging of parents, etc. 

Many voluntary agencies now 
charge fees to clients who can afford 
to pay. In some communities, as 
many as 20 or 30 per cent of the 
clients may be paying a fee, although 
usually only a fraction of actual cost. 

This broadened scope for social 
work practice is associated with the 
preoccupation of this generation with 
the issues of personal adjustment 
in a changing world. Mental health 
and mental health services are com- 
monplace in our popular magazines 
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and daily papers, as well as in the 


curriculum of our schools. Social 
work’s old attention to maladjust- 
ment has led to its newer attention 
to healthy adjustment. Agencies are 
more and more concerned about the 
futility of dealing only with end re- 
sults and never removing causes. 
From medicine, we’ve learned that 
controlling disease depends, in the 
end, upon removing or modifying 
causes of ill health. 


New Methods 

While we have been dreaming 
about such a bright future, we’ve 
begun to deal with the flood of 
daily pressures in new ways. During 
the war, we began to help groups 
of patients and clients, both in the 
army and in civilian life. With staff 
shortages, there was much interest 
in group therapy and group treat- 
ment of many kinds. This trend has 
been limited to the client of a single 
agency. The next step is to extend 
this group approach to categories 
of municipal and urban problems 
in neighborhoods, housing projects, 
etc.—and to plan how to deal with 
such categories of trouble as juvenile 
delinquency through work with 
larger units. 

Our patterns of agency admin- 
istration and inter-agency coopera- 
tion may have to change. For 
example, already some slow steps 
have been taken in the field of the 
chronically ill, where some medical 
agencies have taken on responsibility 
for groups of patients in other insti- 
tutions, with economy and efficiency. 

The new scope of social work ac- 
tivity also impels us to pay new at- 
tention to our relationships with 
other organizations equally concerned 
with personal adjustment. Our spe- 
cialization and isolation is under 
attack from this side as well. 

This widening horizon could lead 
us into the wild blue yonder, where 
we would be interested in everything 
and effective about nothing. Certain 
self-correcting steps are in sight. A 
score of agencies have employed re- 
search staff to test out the effective- 
ness, to evaluate the results, of 
their professional operations. Several 
schools have opened research centers 
in response to community demand 
for basic research and studies under 
the most scientific auspices possible. 
So far has this trend gone that a 
large midwestern pharmaceutical 
firm is financing a workshop devoted 
entirely to the question: how to re- 
cruit and train a corps of competent 
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social work researchers able to carry 
this development even further. 


Troubled Families 


For a long time, social work has 
given up on many families who were 
not able to use services as currently 
organized. As a result, many seg- 
ments of the community (housing 
agencies included) were convinced 
that social agencies could not offer 
much for the really intractable social 
problems of gross parental neglect, 
drug addiction, delinquent behavior, 
etc. 

The term “hard core” family has 
taken on a special meaning for us. 
Once it meant the family that could 
not ask for help as we organized it; 
the family that did not want to 
change and that we ignored as hope- 
less, uncooperative, or as rejecting 
help. We're re-learning that some 
family problems are infinitely com- 
plex and require long, sustained 
periods of help. These families often 
lack a_ self-generating motive to 
change or seek help. 

We have just begun to learn they 
can be helped, although at the price 
of costly staff investment. Youth 
boards, settlement houses, and cor- 
rectional agencies have spearheaded 
an attack on several fronts: direct 
services are channeled to youth and 
street gangs, treatment services are 
being expanded, neighborhoods are 
being organized on a community 
basis to combat some of the condi- 
tions that encourage delinquency. A 
National Conference on Hard _ to 
Reach Youth was recently called in 
Washington. It went a long way to 
specify the major lines of necessary 
attack on which major agencies 
could agree. Several public welfare 
agencies have assigned special staff 
to stimulate groups of long-time de- 
pendent families to make a new start. 
Several private family agencies have 
begun to visit such families. By 
patience, good will, persistence, and 
experimentation, these agencies are 
finding that many such families can 
be helped to mobilize their energies 
to rebuild a more constructive life. 

The field of medical care has 
shown the most dramatic results of 
an interest in so-called hopeless 
cases. Twenty years ago paraplegic 
and hemiplegia patients were given 
up as hopeless. If the spine had 
been severed at a certain point, it 
was assumed that these patients 
could only lead a vegetative existence 
in bed for a few years and await 
death. Today there are hundreds of 
such patients up and moving about, 





earning a living, and maintaining a 
reasonably normal family life. This 
revolution came about not only be- 
cause of spectacular new drugs but 
rather because some individuals de- 
cided that persistence and encourage- 
ment could help these crippled peo- 
ple use well what little energy they 
had available. Out of this experi- 
ence, we've learned that a person’s 
will is his most powerful tool or 
medicine. 
Fin® cing 

Social welfare has become a sig- 
nificant factor in our economy. It 
helps buoy up our _ production. 
Looked at over-all, and including 
social security and medical care, our 
nation spends about 19 billion dol- 
lars annually on its welfare and 
health services, 550 million dollars 
monthly going to social security and 
public assistance beneficiaries. An 
average city of, say, 300,000 popula- 
tion spends about 17 million dollars 
annually through 100 social and 
health agencies, which reach perhaps 
30 per cent of the population. 


Philosophy 

In one respect, social work has 
been unchanging through much of 
this century. We learned early we 
are not miracle workers. We know 
that few people in a free society can 
be made to do things, so we lean 
over backwards to avoid intruding 
into the privacy of their lives. On 
the other hand, we have learned 
what reserves of inner strength men 
have, much more than we think on 
casual viewing. Many years ago a 
social work pioneer said: “By knowl- 
edge of character is meant more than 
whether a man is a drunkard or a 
woman dishonest; it means a knowl- 
edge of the passions, hopes, and his- 
tories of people . . . what is the little 
scheme they made of their lives, or 
would make if they. had encourage- 
ment; what training long past phases 
of their lives may have afforded: 
how to move, touch, teach them. 
Our memories and our hopes are 
more truly factors of our lives than 
we remember.” 

As a result, we usually start only 
when our clients are willing to and 
move only as rapidly as they can. 
We are more comfortable in looking 
at problems, one by one, than in 
dealing with a group of problems 
to attack their cause. 

Having said all this, you will be 
justified in asking, with some skep- 
ticism: What good does all this do 
me? Why do I have so much trouble 
eetting anything done for someone 
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ning. 


to housing programs in general. 





MORE MONEY FOR HOUSING STUDIES ASKED 


A five-year national program of housing research—to cost the 
federal government 20 million dollars a year—was recommended 
by delegates attending a Research & Statistics Committee-sponsored 
session on the opening day of NAHRO’s Annual Conference. 

Talk at the session pointed up such things as (1) the new strain 
on the housing supply that will be caused by the estimated urban 
population growth in the next 15 years; (2) the many holes in the 
national housing picture that exist because there’s not been enough 
financial support for fact-finding; (3) the ways and means by which 
NAHRO can help point up the need for research. 

In addition to the five-year program recommendation, 
conclusions reached at the session included the following: 


1—That while some progress is being made toward the essential 
objects of an adequate housing research program, it is only a begin- 


2—That the old problem of relating research to current day-to-day 
operations, while still necessary and desirable, should not take prior- 
ity at this time over basic housing research needed to give direction 


3—That NAHRO advocate a presidential review commission on 
research, which would give direction to national housing policy. 


general 








I send to an agency? Why am I 
often faced with talk of waiting lists 
and uncooperative clients and eligi- 
bility limits and referral procedures? 
Some of the causes have been 
touched upon: low budgets, prob- 
lems exceeding our know-how, poorly 
trained staff or staff shortages, and 
the specialization of our agency 
structures. 

These limitations are not solely 
due to external forces; some result 
from our own chosen ways of doing 
things. The result has been a pecul- 
iar double locking of doors between 
social agencies anc the public they 
serve. At one door are community 
groups trying to refer people to 
agencies. You are not able to diag- 
nose the trouble, nor to sort out the 
tangle of human motives, nor to 
understand all about eligibility rules. 
You are only trying to send someone 
to some office that will, mysteriously, 
do something. It often takes the 
form of: “You’re in trouble; Mrs. 
Caseworker will fix you up (or make 
you over). Just go see her.” 

At the other door are agencies 
whose staff often does not under- 
stand what’s bothering the referring 
party. The staff has no police power. 
Its ways of working are geared to 
the people they’ve been working 
with. So, misunderstanding builds 
up at both closed doors. More than 
half of our applicants are seen but 
once and sent somewhere else. 

These two closed doors frustrate 
social workers as much as anyone 
else. Our major social work task is 
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to unlock both doors: community 
misunderstanding and our own. Un- 
less we succeed, our records will be 
full of people referred who do not 
come; who come but are mute with 
resentment—-with great segments of 
community need going unmet. 

The solution lies in entering boldly 
into the era of integration to which 
I’ve referred. Social agencies, as well 
as individual social workers, need to 
join other groups freely to deal with 
common goals. For social work, this 
means re-establishing agency goals 
and changing agency ways of work- 
ing. I believe social work is ready to 
move in this direction, evén though 
uncertain as to just how to proceed. 


Next Goals 


I like to think that the next goals 
for social work include: 

1—Improved understanding of the 
interaction of man and his society. 

2—-A new articulation of various 
social agencies for broad common 
goals. 


3—New integration between social 
agencies and other urban groups to 
prevent social breakdown and to at- 
tack its causes. 

Our immediate task is how to 
make the entry into this new period. 
Without attempting to plot a blue- 
print of the future, here are a few 
suggestions about how to start the 
blueprint. These projects illustrate 
in a small way, what must be re- 
peated on a large scale if social serv- 
ices are to be effectively applied to 


some of the serious difficulties con- 
fronting the modern city’s attempt to 
rebuild itself. 

The key, in every case, is commu- 
nity planning and teamwork. These 
terms roll trippingly from the 
tongue. We hear them everywhere 
but, somehow, seldom see them in 
action. What are their characteris- 
tics and how can we recognize the 
authentic object from the counter- 
feit? 


1—Outlook. Community _plan- 
ning, in the sense used here, means 
first of all having, or acquiring, a 
community outlook. It means having 
a professional horizon as wide as the 
problem—-successive attention to a 
delinquent youngster, his family, his 
gang, his neighborhood, and _ his 
school. 

There are many examples of this 
multi-level community view taken by 
agencies. An exciting approach of 
this type is found in Chicago. There 
a major hospital faced up to the de- 
terioration of its neighborhood and 
played with the idea of moving to a 
new site in another part of town. 
Such a move could readily be jus- 
tified by any planning view focused 
on the needs of the hospital alone. 
But the board and staff took the 
trouble to look at the rest of the city 
and its city planning groups. As a 
result, it decided to spearhead a move 
to rebuild the entire neighborhood 
through its own new construction, 
coupled with building plans of other 
area agencies and planned in con- 
junction with housing and slum clear- 
ance agencies. The result has been 
the recapture of a large segment of 
Chicago’s central area. 


2—Coordination. Such planning 
recognizes that coordination is not 
some mystic action of its own; it 
really only represents the accom- 
plished fact of a meeting of minds. 
We move from an agency to a com- 
munity viewpoint only by sharing 
with others. But how to achieve such 
a meeting of minds when each of us 
is burdened by our own needs and 
problems? The answer lies in how 
we seek each others’ help or cooper- 
ation. Most of us have taken this 
step by saying in effect: “We have 
a problem. Won’t you do something 
about it and take it off Our hands.” 
This is true whether the school calls 
up the settlement house, or the hous- 
ing authority calls up the casework 
agency for action on a rowdy and 
rent-delinquent family. The answer 
is often the expected one: “Oh yes, 
but take your turn.” We can get past 
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this difficulty only if several groups 
find a common purpose large enough 
to over-ride their several special in- 
terests; large enough to include the 
special language and problems of 
each; large enough to show each 
component of the group that it needs 
the other if the city is to be a better 
place in which to live. 

This process of getting a meeting 
of minds involves meetings, commit- 
tees, conferences. We have not vet 
developed any device for achieving 
a meeting of minds, without first 
bringing them together. 


3—Agency Viewpoint. Commu- 
nity planning requires recognition 
that our social services are provided 
by agencies, not by individuals. All 
of us rightly spend much time arous- 
ing citizen interest and citizen sup- 
port——but the concept is vague. 
When we are ready to act, we must 
act through agencies. 

Citizens tend to think of a social 
agency as the worker with whom 
they've spoken. They need to do 
more than refer cases. In fact, we 
need more attention to all the rest of 
an agency: its many board members, 
its executive, its contributors. One 
of our most serious, unsolved prob- 
lems is how our boards of trustees 
and staffs can learn quickly enough 
about the new demands of the times 
so that we can give up less useful jobs 
and take on new or more useful ones. 
It’s difficult for us on the inside to 
believe that doing something else 
may be more useful than what we’re 
accustomed to doing. 

For the public outside, it seems to 
be someone else’s business. But 
change can come about when an 
agency and its public get together. 
Some agencies have changed their 
jobs and others have taken on new 
tasks. In recent years, many chil- 
drens agencies have given up work 
for orphans (who hardly exist in 
this country any longer) in order to 
treat emotionally disturbed children. 
Some homes for the aged have given 
up trying to be housing projects and 
have become nursing homes for the 
sick aged. Family agencies are be- 
ginning to work with families once 
considered hopeless. Our difficulty 
is that these changes happen too 
slowly and not often enough. 


4—Community-wide Organization. 
As a result, a fourth characteristic 
of community planning has emerged 
—the use of some community-wide 
device for reorganization. In social 
work, this device has been, tradition- 
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ally, a community welfare council or 
council of social agencies. Every 
major city has one by now. These 
councils cannot be accused any 
longer of being only agency protec- 
tive societies. Many of them seek to 
view the total flow of modern urban 
life, to identify what social work 
tasks a new world requires, to modify 
old services and arouse new ones 
where necessary. These councils look 
more at a city’s youth than at a gang 
or one settlement house; at the chron- 
ically ill rather than at one nursing 
home; at the causes of juvenile de- 
linquency rather than only at one 
poor youth. 

Unfortunately, these central bodies 
are not always used to the full. A 
case in point is a recent survey of 
this subject by the Joint Committee 
on Housing and Welfare of NAHRO 
and National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly. The survey queried four types 
of agencies in 500 cities: public 
housing authorities, redevelopment 
agencies, public welfare departments, 
and councils of social agencies. 
Agencies in only half the cities both- 
ered to reply. In the responding half, 
the survey report notes: “. . . re- 
lationships appear to be limited and 
superficial, confined to points of nec- 
essary contact limited to the 
referral of families Advance 
planning on site selection, provision 
of community services, etc. . . . is 
very uneven and in many instances 
non-existent.” 

Much of this bleak picture can be 
traced to a misconception about these 
central agencies. Business people 
think of a chain of command—and 
expect them to make and enforce 
decisions. In fact, these planning 
groups live only by voluntary asso- 
ciation. They succeed if they find a 
common basis for a few agencies. 


5—Research. Finally, this form of 
community effort demands courage 
to deal with basic causes. We usually 
are confronted with causes over 
which man can have no control and 
these we learn to live with. But there 
are a significant number of man- 
made causes of trouble. Each of us 
can think of our own favorites, be it 
the policy of a board of trustees, the 
whim of an executive, or a flaw in 
basic legislation. 

These man-made causes can be 
removed or modified . . . at the price 
of some effort. Much of social work 
is influenced by basic federal and 
state legislation that we do not need 
to treat as immutable. Care for the 





permanently disabled was one such 
recent issue and, after some years, 
we now have a program of not only 
relief, but rehabilitation and medical 
service for this group. I’ve heard 
some mention of similar legislative 
defects in the basic housing legisla- 
tion with which all of you live. Per- 
haps. there are some issues broad 
enough to interest both our profes- 
sions, to the mutual benefit, not of 
ourselves, but our clients and tenants. 
It’s not always people who need to 
be changed; sometimes it’s the plan- 
ning. 

In social welfare, then, the proper 
adjustment to a world of rapid 
growth and change may be found in 
community planning, which takes 
into account: a community view in 
place of a narrow agency outlook; a 
search for a meeting of minds; work 
between and with agencies and not 
alone individuals; the use of city- 
wide planning groups of all kinds; 
and serious attention to basic causes. 


The Ties That Bind 

This approach will not achieve 
overnight miracles. Our modern 
cities are caught in the grip of a 
powerful undertow of forces, rushing 
along a course we cannot yet clearly 
see. The world has changed so much, 
we are none of us certain of our ex- 
pectations. Still, a few ties bind us 
together with our fellow citizens. We 
share a conviction about human val- 
ues and man’s need to build a decent 
life for himself and his family. This 
life we hold dear for all men, regard- 
less of economic or social class. 

The JouRNAL oF Housinc recent- 
ly said: “It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of our form of government that 
every public program, every commu- 
nity effort, should be solely directed 
toward trying to enlarge and enrich 
the life of the individual. To do so, 
the little man has to be in the fore- 
front of every decision-making proc- 
ess. And to get him in that position 
we have to understand him better, 
what makes him grow mentally, 
spiritually, and physically.” 

This statement might well have 
appeared in any social work journal. 
It encourages us to enter upon the 
kind of community planning I’ve 
tried to outline. If enough of us 
believe in this approach, we can 
reinforce each other as essential part- 
ners for the future—a future of un- 
known boundaries in science and in- 
dustry—but a future in which men 
will rise to the challenge without 
sacrificing their essential faith. 
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FIFTEEN 
ANNUAL REPORTS 
WIN AWARDS 


Everyone who listened to “Judges 
Pick the Winners” in the annual re- 
ports session at the conference came 
away with a minimum of one good 
idea about how to improve this form 
of communication with the public. 
At least this seemed to be the gen- 
eral conclusion as the audience filed 
out carrying samples of the winning 
reports in NAHRO’s ninth annual 
reports competition. Award presenta- 
tions for the competition were the 
wind-up feature of the session. 

What Judges Thought 

Although it was the professionally 
polished and thoughtfully distributed 
report of the Norfolk Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority that got the 
judges’ unanimous vote as outstand- 
ing entry of the competition, the 
multilithed report of the Columbia 

South Carolina) Urban Rehabilita- 
tion Commission, done entirely by 
staff, was voted “the most exciting 
reading.” Both of these reports were 
commended for the attention paid 
to distribution which, in the opinion 
of the 1957 judges, should be a con- 
tinuing factor of importance in judg- 
ing report effectiveness in the future. 
Without good and sufficient means 
of spreading a report, once it is 
printed, half its usefulness is lost, 
they pointed out. 


Refined techniques with the mim- 
eograph, in two colors (as employed 
for the top-winning report of the 
Little Rock housing authority); a 


Lawrence M. Cox, executive director and secretary, Norfolk Re- Mrs 
development and Housing Authority, takes the blue-ribbon first 
award for his agency's report from Retd Ross, with “judge” Arthur 
Schwarz ready to offer congratulatory handshake. 
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The judges in session, with Subcommittee Chairman D. Reid Ross, executive 


secretary, Better Housing League 
approach for the audience. 
med the 


of Cincinnati, outlining the 
To Ross’ 
reports session; Marvin G. Osborn, jr., director of information, 
Washington University; Robert Moyer, Chairman 
Relations Committee, who presided over the session 


extreme 


com petition 
right: Arthur Schwarz, who 


VAHRO’s 1957 Public 
To Ross’ immediate le ne: 


Powell W. McHaney, president of General American Life Insurance Com- 


pany, and Eugene 7. Mackey, St. 


Louis architect. 


john M. Lamoureux, 


graphic arts specialist is missing from the picture as the result of a graphi 


arts mix-up: he got blocked out bj 


catchy caption for a chart (“Slum 
Balance Sheet” in the Columbia re- 
port); the inclusion of a loose-leaf 
map suitable for bulletin-board post- 
ing (used in both the Norfolk and 
Newport News reports these were 
only a few of the features that had 
appealed to the St. Louis judging 
team on their “Rating Day” in Sep- 
tember, re-enacted for the confer- 
ence. 

Arthur Schwarz, St. Louis archi- 
tect, ably chaired the conference ses- 
sion, drawing out from the other 
four judges their personal reasons for 
their final votes on awards. (See 
above and June JouRNAL, page 205, 


wauke U 


Gertrude 

Citizens Urban Renewal Committee, 
proudly receives the 
award from Robert Moyer. 


Mackey’s back. 


for information on judges.) ‘‘Favor- 
ites’ among the various entries that 
did not end up with award certifi- 
cates were also discussed and their 
appealing details played up in a dis- 
play that was on view during the 
conference session. 

“Judge” Eugene Mackey, for ex- 
ample, considered outstanding the 
Seattle housing authority report's 
identification with people living in 
the projects. “Judge” Marvin G. 
Osborn liked the writing style used 
in the report of the Housing Bureau, 
City of Cincinnati. Among the citi- 
zen agency reports, “Judge” Schwarz 
liked partic ularly Baltimore’s because 


Fy n ke ‘ 


vice-chairman, Mil- 


citizen agency 


first-place 
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of its quick overview of activities, 
colorfully presented. 

At the close of the judging session, 
Chairman Schwarz expressed his 
opinion that the judges, in ful- 
filling their assignment of picking 
outstanding reports, had benefited 
from the competition through their 
exposure to what is going on in the 
housing and redevelopment fields. 


Fifteen Awards Given 
D. Reid Ross, chairman of the 
annual reports subcommittee, pre- 
sented the award certificates, which 
went to 12 official agencies and three 
citizen-group organizations, as fol- 
lows: 


Offset-Letterpress Class: First award 
—Norfolk Redevelopment and Hous- 
ing Authority, “for excellence of con- 
tent and technical presentation, for 
outstanding ingenuity in distribution, 
for outstanding human interest pho- 
tographs.” Second award—Buffalo 
Municipal Housing Authority, “for 
ingenious approach of combining a 
master-book of information on the 
authority with supplements to be 
added yearly.” Third award, tie— 
Chicago Housing Authority, for 
“all around attractiveness” ; Newport 
News Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority, for “excellent photo- 
graphic coverage and description of 
agency’s place in the community.” 


Multilith Class: First award—Co- 
lumbia (South Carolina) Depart- 
ment of Rehabilitation, “for unusual- 
ly imaginative treatment of subject.” 
Second award—Honolulu Redevel- 
opment Agency, for “its generous use 
of pertinent photographs and a map 
on land cost data.” Third award— 
Syracuse Housing Authority, for 
“efforts to redirect attention from 
dwelling units to human beings” and 
for job of relating the agency to the 
total community picture. 


Mimeograph Class: First award— 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Little Rock, for “interesting explora- 
tion of the mimeograph _repro- 
duction medium.” Second award— 
Galveston Housing Authority, for 
“outstanding explanation of agency 
function and purpose.” Third award 
—Housing Authority of the City of 
Omaha, for “excellent statistical re- 
view.” 


Newspaper Class: First award—Syla- 
cauga Housing Authority, for using 
“an effective way to spread infor- 
mation in a small community.” Sec- 
ond award—Housing Authority of 
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LAWYERS SESSION... 


Record attendance and lively interest were the results of a con- 
ference session sponsored by the NAHRO Lawyers Committee on 
the subject “Role of the Attorney in the Local Housing and Re- 
development Agency.” The session was the first in many years 
directed exclusively to attorneys and elicited a strong request for 
more of the same—plus other opportunities within NAHRO fo: 
attorney participation. 

Up for consideration at the October 22 session: the local at- 
torney’s role in federal-local contract relationships, in formulation 
of legislative recommendations, in land acquisition and disposi- 
tion, and in tenant relations. Some of the questions that came out 
of the discussion were: should attorneys hold regional meetings to 
iron out solutions and legal kinks encountered in the urban renewal 
program; to whom—agency director or commissioners—should the 
attorney be responsible; should he become involved in issues not of 
a strictly legal nature; are Public Housing Administration legal 
fees too restrictive and low? 


A Many-Sided Job 

Chaired by Alexander Foreman, Jr., general counsel for the 
Mobile Housing Board and head of the committee, the session 
pointed up the growing complexity of the attorney’s many-sided 
job. PHA General Counse] Lawrence Davern stressed this com- 
plexity and noted the impossibility of separating law and admin- 
istration. Lawyers, he noted, must advise clients on non-legal mat- 
ters from time to time but, in such instances, he said, they must 
be careful to indicate that they are not giving a legal opinion. 
Mr. Davern also pointed out the federal attorney’s difficult task 
of drafting contracts and regulations that will meet the needs of 
all 48 states and lauded local attorneys for their contributions in 
establishing the public housing law in’ 69 decisions that uphold 
the basic statute. 

Joining him in the discussion were: Irvin Dagen, general coun- 
sel for the St. Louis authorities; S. Leigh Curry, Jr., chief counsel 
for the Urban Renewal Administration; Richard G. Scurry, at- 
torney for the Dallas housing authority; and Edward T. Wright, 
attorney and executive director of the Kinloch, Missouri authority. 

Mr. Dagen’s paper, touching on most of the points outlined dur- 
ing the session, will be carried in full in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 








the City of Pueblo, for “making effi- 
cient use of charts and illustrations. less of reproduction method. 
Third award—none given. 


were judged as one group, regard- 


Close to 100 copies of most of the 


Citizen Groups: First award—Mil- 
waukee Citizens’ Urban Renewal 
Committee, as “an outstanding com- 
munication to stimulate public inter- 
est.” Second award, tie—Citizens 
Planning and Housing Association 
of Baltimore, for its “capsule ap- 
proach that covers the picture”; and 
New Haven Citizens’ Action Com- 
mitee. 

More than 50 reports were entered 
in the competition, the majority of 
them in the offset-letterpress class. 
The official agency reports came 
from 31 housing authorities, nine re- 
development agencies, three com- 
bination agencies, and two building 
departments. The eight citizen 
agency reports entered this year 





reports that won awards were dis- 
tributed at the conference and early 
in December all NAHRO agency 
members received copies of all but 
one of the first-place winners, along 
with a Public Relations Tip on re- 
ports distribution. 

The 1957 competition, a continu- 
ing project of NAHRO’s Public Re- 
lations Committee, headed by Robert 
Moyer, director of information serv- 
ices, Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency, was handled by a 
subcommittee consisting of Chair- 
man Ross; Joseph T. Bill, executive 
director, Sacramento Redevelopment 
Agency (see page 412); and Miss 
Fredericka Appleby, administrative 
assistant in public relations, Newark 
Housing Authority. 
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“PHIL” TRIPP SAYS... 


PRESIDENT'S CORNER 








When you read this message, the 
holidays will have come and gone 
and we shall be already accustomed 
to writing “1958.” Another year will 
be under way and we shall be trying, 
as we have since childhood, to ar- 
range our plans so that we may 
achieve something worthwhile dur- 
ing the new year. 

“Tempus fugit,” indeed. The 20th 
anniversary of the passage of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 
has already been observed and serves 
to remind us that each day and each 
month must record progress if we 
are to accomplish our goals. 

The year “1958” will surely be a 
memorable one in the history of 
housing and urban renewal—and in 
the life of NAHRO. There are many 
problems that will occupy our at- 
tention; they relate to the role that 
the federal government will play in 
the program and the extent to which 
the states may be expected to partic- 
ipate in its financing; they involve 
many of the old, unsolved questions 
that we have faced over the years; 
and they include, very definitely, the 
need for a very close examination 
of our own NAHRO position. 

We have convinced ourselves that 
NAHRO is_ the organization to 
which all “housers,’ planners, and 
“renewers” should belong. 

But there are many obstacles in 
the way of the kind of success that 
we must attain. One of them is a 
strange attitude on the part of many 
of the old-time “housers” who fail 
to realize the importance of the ur- 
ban renewal program and the neces- 
sity for recognizing the “renewers” 


as a group who must join NAHRO. 


| 


in the JouRNAL OF HOUSING nor ex- 
hibit at our annual conference fot 
the very same reason: they haven't 
been asked. In our regions, in ow 
own communities, we must do the 
asking. If every member recruited 
only one new member, think what 
this combined action would mean to 
us! If every one would take just a 
few minutes to think about the sub- 
ject, I am sure that the name of at 
least one manufacturer or supplie 
who should be advertising in our ex- 
cellent magazine would come _ to 
mind. A personal call or a tele- 
phone contact, followed by a note 
to our Chicago office for further at- 
tention, might well have good results. 

If we are to continue our present 
program of services, we must (please 
note the emphasis) increase our rev- 
enues this year. 

After many months of work on a 
rather difficult assignment, a com- 
mittee completed the preparation of 
a proposed Code of Ethics for mem- 
bers of NAHRO last spring. This 
code was presented for membership 
action at the annual business meet- 
ing at St. Louis in October and 
adopted. The Board of Governors at 
its last meeting decided that this 
code should be widely publicized 
and that the attention of each new 
member and each renewing member 


of NAHRO should be called to it, 
so that everyone may be made aware 
of its existence and of their obliga- 
tion to live up to it. 

I personally believe that we 
should not look for praise or com- 
mendation for fulfilling our public 
trust with honesty and integrity—for 
in so doing we are performing only 
what is our solemn duty. At the 
same time, I believe that we can 
rightfully be proud of the manner 
in which the millions of dollars in 
public funds have been handled over 
the years. The fact that, in a few 
cases, censure might have been nec- 
essary should not reflect discredit 
the large dedicated group. 

As we commence this New Year, 
the silver anniversary year for 
NAHRO, let our Code of Ethics be 
the means of inspiring a rededica- 
tion of our ‘efforts to carry out the 
basic philosophy of our organization ; 
let us strive to increase our knowl- 
edge of the various programs for the 
rebuilding of our communities that 
are available to our people: housing 
codes, public housing, urban rede- 
velopment, neighborhood conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation. 

And if you find yourself sometimes 
tired and discouraged, perhaps even 
wounded by criticism, I suggest that 
you take comfort in the following 
words of Benjamin Franklin: 

“We must not in the Course of 
Public Life expect immediate Ap- 
probation and immediate grateful 
Acknowledgment of our Services. 
But let us persevere thro’ Abuse and 
even Injury. The internal Satisfac- 
tion of a good Conscience is always 
present and Time will do us Justice 
in the Minds of the People, even 
those at present the most prejudic’d 
against us. 

Happy New Year! 

December 1957 Philip F. Tripp 


upon 





1956-57 MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN RESULTS 


The “score” for the membership campaign that ran for the 11 
months from December 1 of last year through October 31 
year, is reported below. Individua] membership figures are in terms 
of new members enrolled; agency members are reported as the net 
gain for a region, after deducting all cancellations for the period 


of this 





Another obstacle to NAHRO suc- Individual Agency 
cess is the failure on the part of Region Quota New Members Quota Net Gain 
many of us to assume just a very New England 169 80 41 3 
small share of responsibility for the Middle Atlantic 989 227 18 15 

: i : . y entr: 5 999 7 
operation of NAHRO as a business. North Central 405 a6 +7 8 
Wiees. tine nee ecetle aca Southeastern 400 120 Open 20 

1ere are a great rpg prospective Southwest 187 999 9 12 
members who don’t yet belong to Pacific Southwest 226 61 13 7 
NAHRO, for one reason alone: they Pacific Northwest 103 21 5 0 
haven't been asked. There are many Px ; ; 

n asked. There are many Totals 9479 960 133 65 





business firms who don’t advertise 
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ECONOMICS— 
(Continued from page 424) 


ahead we can expect a truly amazing 
increase in the number of people in 
this country. According to the 
guesses of the experts, some 14 mil- 
lion people will be added to our 
population in the five-year period 
1955-1960. And by 1970, less than 
13 years from now, our nation will 
have almost 27 per cent more mouths 
to feed and people to house than 
it did in 1955. Some fascinating 
changes are occurring to this popu- 
lation, changes with far-reaching 
impact on our economy. 

American mobility—First of ail, 
we are a highly mobile people. One 
out of every five of us over one year 
old lives in a different house than 
the one we lived in a year ago; over 
22 million of us who moved stayed 
in the same county but 11 million 
moved to a different one; and over 5 
million moved to another state. 
What is more, so far as we can tell, 
we have been behaving this way for 
some time. These mobility rates 
show little change since the first 
annual study made in 1948. 

Furthermore, when we move, we 
tend to move, on balance, from the 
farm to the city, from the small city 
to the metropolitan area, from the 
central city of the metropolitan area 
to the suburbs. And a good many 
of us are still following, with con- 
siderable enthusiasm apparently, the 
ancient dictum to “go west.” Since 
the last census, the metropolitan 
areas have grown about six times as 


rapidly as other cities. And, within 
the metropolitan area, the outlying 
sections grew almost three times as 
fast as the central city. In contrast 
to the 27 per cent increase in total 
population that we mentioned a 
moment ago, the population in the 
western states is expected to grow 
by 50 per cent. 

I leave it to you to translate these 
facts into their impact on the need 
for new community services—fire, 
police, sanitation, transportation, 
schools, etc. I leave it to you to 
imagine the havoc this change 
wreaks with city fiscal systems tai- 
lored to population patterns of the 
past. You can easily imagine the 
obsolescence and downgrading of 
residential areas left behind; the up- 
bidding of property values in the 
newer areas; the under capacity of 
facilities in the new suburbs and the 
loss of financial resources to operate 
the physically adequate facilities in 
the older towns, small cities, and 
central cities. 

And this is a trend that to date 
shows little sign of abatement. It is, 
in part, a result of rapid economic 
growth—but growth that brings with 
it the combined problems of obso- 
lescence and overcrowding. Iron- 
ically, the more prosperous we grow, 
the more intense this problem will 
tend to be. 

Other population factors—Quite 
aside from our well documented 
propensity to pick up and move, the 
experts tell us some other things 
about ourselves that will affect our 


The JourNAw’s advertising manager, Richard M. Trevett, sketched the car- 
toon pictured below in honor of Knox Banner, NAHRO?’s outgoing president. 
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economy and our livelihoods as time 
goes by. 

The ladies will find life somewhat 
less interesting as the proportion of 
males in the population continues to 
decline. But, with the average age 
of the population declining, as it 
has in the past seven years, our 
young men may find this a not 
altogether displeasing prospect. 

Despite the decline in average age, 
our population of senior citizens 
(aged 65 and over) continues to 
grow rapidly. Currently, one of 
every dozen persons is 65 or over. 
At the beginning of the century, 
only one in 25 persons was in this 
group. 

The work force—Now these fac- 
tors, coupled with a high marriage 
rate at early ages, high birth rates, 
and a further extension of school 
and college enrollment have acted 
to reduce the supply of young work- 
ers in groups already unusually small 
because of low birth rates 20 years 
ago. The result is to emphasize the 
manpower shortage in the face of 
steadily increasing demands on this 
nation’s resources. This shortage has 
helped overcome the traditional lack 
of employer enthusiasm for both 
married women and middle-aged 
help’and, partly because housewives 
have wanted to increase their fami- 
lies’ share in the generally rising 
standard of living, the employment 
of married women has been increas- 
ing at extra ordinary rates; World 
War II peaks have long been sur- 
passed and, as early as 1955, the 
number of women in the labor force 
past the age of 45 had reached levels 
not generally anticipated for another 
15 years. 

At present, increases in the num- 
ber of workers past 35 years of age 
dominate labor force growth. Look- 
ing ahead slightly, however, we find 
an influx of over half a _ million 
young workers a year (14 to 24 
years age group). At the same time, 
in the age group of 25 to 44 years 
the group which constitutes the 
source of most leadership positions— 
there will be almost no net increase 
in numbers. The older group mean- 
while, 45-64, will continue to in- 
crease by about a half million per 
year. And then in 1965, a new era 
in manpower will begin as almost 
a million young people per year 
between the ages of 20 and 35 will 
be added to the current labor supply. 

Result: Limited Supply 

Now to me these facts on the long 
run trends associated with our popu- 
lation growth add up to a most 
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important conclusion. Viewing our 
labor force as the ultimate limita- 
tion on our ability to supply the 
goods and services we all require to 
meet our daily needs, I see a severe 
limitation over the next few years 
in the rate at which our resource 
supplies can be increased. I see a 
period of rapidly increasing wage 
costs as a result and a possible tend- 
ency for a reduction in the rate at 
which our standard of living can 
increase. 

Obviously this vision is qualified 
and obviously it depends upon the 
prevalence of certain other trends 
I have not yet discussed. But let 
us now make a brief examination 
of some of the other sources of de- 
mand for this nation’s resources over 
the next few years that result from 
trends plainly visible from the van- 
tage point of our own times. 


Demands on Production 


1—First and most important are our 
demands as consumers. Con- 
suming daily more than ever before 
in history, we show every sign of 
continuously trying to translate our 
bigger incomes into a higher stand- 
ard of living. Savings figures are un- 
certain and unreliable at best but 
there is no significant indication of 
any trend toward increased savings 
as a proportion of our incomes. 


oun 


2__Add to the above the outlook of 
still more people to feed and clothe. 
More and more of these “depend- 
ents” will not be members of the 
labor force themselves and it is 
doubtful whether we can expect an 
increase in the savings rate; more 
likely we will witness some reduction. 
The trend, I conclude, is toward 
higher consumption—higher _ per 
capita, higher total, and higher as 
a proportion of income received. 
The net effect will be an increase, a 
substantial increase, in the demands 
on our nation’s productive capacity. 


3—Another important source of de- 
mand for the output of our farms 
and factories: 

One important category here is 
that of state and local government. 
State and local authorities now em- 
ploy more than 5 million persons— 
some ten per cent of the nation’s 
total nonfarm employment, more 
than twice the number of civilians 
employed by the federal government. 
Currently these authorities purchase 
about 8 per cent of the nation’s 
total output; spend as many dollars 
as all business spends on new plant 
and equipment and as much as did 
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our entire population on durable 
goods last year. In 1956, state 
and local authorities spent close to 
45 billion dollars—an amount equal 
to about 60 per cent of total federal 
spending. 

So strong have been the forces 
tending to raise state and local out- 
lays that the growth of these ex- 
penditures has been arrested only 
during severe downturns in aggre- 
gate business activity. During most 
of the postwar period, capital ex- 
penditures by state and local author- 
ities have been advancing at an even 
faster rate than that of private in- 
vestment in new plant and equip- 
ment. 

Looking to the years ahead, it 
seems virtually certain that further 
population growth and shifts will 
continue to push state and local 
spending steadily upward. Merely 
to maintain the current rate of pet 
capita outlays, state and local gov- 
ernments will have to expand their 
purchases of goods and services by 
about a half billion dollars each 
year—even if prices and wages do 
not advance. As we have 
present trends in population indicate 
that actual’ outlays will have to in- 
crease much f The migration 


seen, 


faster. 
from farm to city, the even more 
costly migration from city to suburb, 
both tend to raise per capita outlays. 
In addition, the most rapidly in- 
creasing part of the population re- 
cently has been—and for some time 
will continue to be—children of 
school age. Enrollment in_ public 
schools is expected to increase from 
present levels by another third to 
1965 or by an additional 10 million 
students. 

Yet another stimulus to state and 
local outlays is already emerging 
from the federal highway program. 
Outlays on federally-aided highway 
construction increased by about 20 
per cent in 1956 and are scheduled 
to double this rate by 1965. 

Expenditures on education and 
highways, comprising more than 
half of state and local spendings, 
may be expected to mount rapidly 
for some time ahead. At the same 
time, most other components of state 
and local spendings, especially those 
associated with population growth 
and surburban development, are 
likely to continue to expand signifi- 
cantly, if not spectacularly. Thus, 
state and local outlays seem virtually 
certain to make steady and _ sub- 
stantial advances in their demands 
on our available resources. 


As for the federal budget, that 





Mayor Tucker of St. Louis appeared 
at the opening geveral session, along 
with Guy Freutel, » hose remarks ap- 


pear on these pages. The mayor, 
who called for more federal money 
for renewal, is shown above speak- 
ing; next to him is Mr. Freutel and, 


at le ft, sesston reportey George Biro. 


story is already apparent. At mid- 
year, the bureau of the budget re- 
viewed progress to date and esti- 
mated outlays this fiscal year at 72 


billion dollars—-200 million dollars 
higher than in January. Revenues, 
on the other hand, are estimated 
at 100 million dollars below the 


January estimate. Thus, the surplus 
is reduced from 1.8 billion dollars 
to 1.5 billion dollars and, before the 
year is is subject to further 
reduction. Please note here that the 
expenditure estimates assume de- 
fense outlays of 38 billion dollars 
but to date have been running at an 
actual rate of 40 billion dollars a 
year. 


out, 


Federal Spending Outlook 
What the federal goverment’s ex- 
penditures will be over the years 
ahead, I would not even hazard a 
guess. But, as you contemplate the 
prospect, it is helpful to keep these 
considerations in mind: 


1—Contemporary attitudes toward 
welfare expenditures and special 
price support programs. These atti- 
tudes suggest no early decline in such 
expenditures likely an in- 
crease. 


more 


2__The state of tension in the world 
in which we live, suggesting still 
larger expenditures on defense at 
home and abroad. 


3—The powerful cmotions released 
by nationalism throughout the 
world, the resulting efforts at rapid 
economic development in the so- 
called underdeveloped areas of the 
world, and the consequent pressures 
on this country to assist -in that 
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economic development as part of the 
continuing effort to hold allies to the 
free world. 

These are trends 
likely to be reversed in a short time. 


that are not 


Business Spending 

Now, one last word, to bring this 
survey of trends down to the present. 
The only major component of na- 
tional spending that does not at the 
moment show signs of increasing is 
business spending om new plant and 
equipment. Such information as is 
available, however, indicates that 
current spending rates of this type 
will continue into the next year and 
will not decline, except perhaps 
fractionally. 


General Outlook 

Now these trends, plainly visible 
to all, suggest the following as a 
general outlook over the next few 
years: for deep-rooted historical 
reasons, total expenditures are under 
heavy pressures to increase rather 
rapidly; that is to say, total demands 
on our nation’s resources will grow 
rapidly. 

These pressures are growing pre- 
cisely at a time when growth in the 
labor force is relatively small, when 
an increasing proportion of the 
population are consumers outside the 
labor force; e.g., the young, the 
school enrollee, the young women 
with families at early ages, and 
those older workers over 65 leaving 
the labor force. 

To me this signifies that our great 
productive plant will be operating 
for most of the time at high levels 
of output, pressing hard on our 
total capacity. Our much discussed 
propensity for technological change 
will be hard pressed to provide us 
the annual increases in productivity 
we will need to provide the output 
to meet these demands and to permit 
some increases in our standards of 
living. 

I am suggesting that, on balance, 
the economic pressures will be such 
as to provide a continuing threat of 
inflation. Temporary lulls may be 
expected, of course, as the economic 
organization shifts gears and adjusts 
to a new course from time to time. 
But excess demand, rather than un- 
employment, is most likely to be our 
chronic problem. 

Given the outlook, I am _ not 
impressed with the widely circulat- 
ing assertions that the economy 
treads an uneasy line between de- 
pression and prosperity—that public 
policy must permit “creeping infla- 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 


Prepared by Marion Massen 





IF YOU'RE COLLECTING CURRENT THINKING ON “THE CITY,” 
two recent items may be worth purchase with your left-over Christmas 
money: The City in Mid-Century and the November 1957 issue of “The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science,” titled 
Metropoits in Ferment (see page 447). Each is a series of lectures or papers by 
one or another kind of specialist in the urban field 


architect, sociologist. 
city official, houser, economist 


which makes for a variety of stimulating 
viewpoints. From the wealth of analysis and prognostication, you can draw 
your own conclusions about the future of urban life and compare them 
with the editors’ summing up of the viewpoints expressed. 


Meyerson and Terrett, in their introductory essay to the “Annals,” argue 
that there is a basic soundness in urban life that preserves cities and keeps 
them in balance over time. They reject the pessimistic view that life in a 
metropolis is all dissatisfaction; also the “overly optimistic view” that cities 
wili automatically grow bigger and better; and the “manipulative view” that 
the expert, by himself, should control the behavior choices that shape a 
metropolis. They personally believe that “just as the citizens of this country 
have repeatedly succeeded together in spite of many a stupidity or speculation 
along the way, so they will see their own interest in meeting the challenge of 
Metropolis in Ferment, too, and will devise a hundred ways of meeting it 
for every form it takes.” 


On the (somewhat) other hand, H. Warren Dunham, both editor of The 
City in Mid-Century and contributing lecturer in the series presented in the 
book, sees no nicely balanced “homeostasis” to keep equilibrium and control. 
He recognizes three images of the city to date—built up by (1) the reformer. 
(2) the social scientist, and (3) the city planner. As these images have 
converged, he says, the contemporary conception of urban renewal has 
emerged. With renewal has come the realization that laissez-faire won't do 
and action must take place—action that recognizes the need to resolve such 
“value issues” as race relations, the function of schools, etc. Professor Dunham 
asks for a “controlled but flexible environment where men can achieve the 
maximum satisfaction of their needs and wants’’—and believes that the social 
scientist’s probing can help. 


Writing and thinking about the city has gone on for a long time and the 
importance of the city’s role in keeping human relations pleasant and bearable 
is not a new concept. However, the more writing and thinking done about 
the city, the better. For, if either as professional “city-scapers” o1 ordinary 
inhabitants, enough people become concerned, there should be less chance 
steering in the wrong direction—either with expanding development ot 
young city or in the redevelopment of an older one. 





NEW FROM NAHRO multilith. Sent free to agency members of 


PUBLIC RELATIONS TIP No. 63: “Dis- 
tribution Lines Are Important for an 
Annual Report.” November 1957. 2 pp., 








tion” in order to avoid depression. 

I think it goes without saying that 
monetary policy will be altered 
swiftly in the event a depression is 
signaled. It needs to be emphasized, 
however, that, in our times, a tem- 


porary abatement of inflationary 
pressures should not be confused 
with impending stagnation, deep 


and chronic unemployment. We live 
in a costly world. We will be for- 
tunate if we can contain these costs 
within our means. 


NAHRO and to full-rate RIS subscribers. 
Additional copies free on request by 
agency member personnel. National As- 
sociation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

Suggestions on how to get thorough 
coverage with an annual report. 


OR84.“TEEN-AGERS WITH TIME ON 
THEIR HANDS FIND BOYS’ CLUB 
THE ANSWER.” Reprint from “Ladies 
Home Journal,” October 1957. 2 pp. Be- 
ing mailed free to agency members oi 
NAHRO. Free on request to NAHRO 
individual members. National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill- 
inois. 

Story of the Park-Holm (public hous- 
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ing development) Boys’ Club, first of 
the lot, in Newport County, Rhode Is 
land, where five such clubs are now oper- 
ating as a result of the happy Park-Holm 
experience. 


OR85. “FOR 50,167 MILES, HE TOLD 
STOR\ OF HOUSING, REDEVELOP. 
MENT \\ORK,” by Jason Rouby. Re- 
print from “Arkansas Gazette,” October 
27, 1957. 1 pp. Being mailed free to agency 
members of NAHRO. Free on request to 
NAHRO individual members. National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

“Profile” of Knox Banner in his 1957 
year as president of NAHRO. 


LIST OF REGISTERED DELEGATES 
AT 24TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
NAHRO, OCTOBER 20-23, 1957. 33 PP» 
mimeo. Free on request. National Asso- 
ciation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


NEW FROM RiS 
Special mailings in November to full- 
rate subscribers to NAHRO’s Renewal 
Information Service. Additional copies 
possibly available direct from sources. 


PRIVATE DEVELOPMENTS IN CLEVE- 
LAND’S URBAN RENEWAL AREAS. 
June 1957. 36 pp. Cleveland Urban 
Renewal Agency, Room 516, City Hall 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


HIGHWAYS AND PEOPLE: The Hous- 
ing Impact of the Highway Program, 
hy James H. Scheuer, paper delivered 
at “The Highway’s Impact on Living 
and Shelter” symposium sponsored by 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut, Sep- 
tember 9-12, 1957. 10 pp. Apply to 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut. 


“CO-OP HOUSING,” Fall 1957 issue of 
the newsletter of the Cooperative League 
of the USA. 4 pp. Cooperative League of 
USA, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
5, Illinois. 


GENERAL 
BUILDERS’ HOMES FOR’ BETTER 


LIVING, by A. Quincy Jones, Frederick * 


E. Emmons, John L. Chapman. 1957. 220 
pp-, illustrated. $8.95. Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corporation, 430 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 

Dedicated to the improvement of sin- 
gle-family homes in terms of design, sit- 
ing, and landscaping and, aimed at the 
merchant-builder, this book. is meant to 
be helpful as well (and should be) to 
investment agencies and to civic lead- 
ers in aiding their promotion of housing 
that is a credit to the community. 


THE CITY IN MID-CENTURY, edited 
by H. Warren Dunham. 1957. 198 PP- 
$4. Wayne State University Press, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 

The 1956 Franklin Memorial Lectures 
in Human Relations at Wayne State 
University were given by five men asked 
to shed insight on the problems and 
prospects of the contemporary city in 
terms of physical design, political struc- 
ture, technology, plans for urban rede- 
velopment, and value conflicts. The men: 
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“NOCHE INTERNATIONAL" 


An estimated 100 delegates got an international “ringside” per- 
spective on housing problems, planning, and progress via reports 
from Germany, Turkey, and Latin America during an “Interna- 
tional Evening” on October 20—in what amounted to a warm-up 
session preceding the Monday opening of the conference. 

Chaired by John R. Fugard, Sr., head of NAHRO’s Interna- 
tional Committee, the session began with an account of housing 
activity in Germany and Turkey by Bernard Wagner, housing ad- 
viser to the Turkish mission of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Limiting his remarks very largely to cooperative hous- 
ing in these countries, he noted a relationship between such a pro- 
gram and literacy. Germany’s program was successful, he said, be- 
cause of the country’s building know-how, availability of funds- 
and a high literacy rate that made cooperative construction and 
living compatible. Turkey, on the other hand, he said, without a 
housing ministry or funds and with limited literacy among the class 
most in need of housing, found the cooperative method unwork- 
able. Mr. Wagner noted that a housing program was launched 
eventually with the aid of the Turkish Workers Insurance Agency. 
The antiquity of the country, he said, with its narrow streets and 
ancient buildings, has forced housing developers into the city plan- 
ning and renewal field. 

Osborn T. Boyd, chief of the housing division of ICA, presented 
a somewhat different opinion with regard to the success of coop- 
eratives in “less-literate” countries. He cited housing experiences in 
Chile, where he at first encountered difficulty in getting the poorer 
classes to realize that a home of their own was possible. Once con- 
vinced, he found they cooperated in semi-cooperative construction 
using some ICA aid—with successful results. The hope of under- 
developed countries, he concluded, remains “self-help” housing. 

Rounding out the session, Senor Humberto J. Espinosa, execu- 
tive secretary of the Inter-American Planning Society with head- 
quarters in Puerto Rico, presented an outline of the work of this 
new group. Chief aims of the society are, according to Sr. Espinosa: 
the development, coordination, and dissemination of country-wide 
planning standards and the development of a hemisphere-wide 
planning profession. 








Jose Luis Sert, dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Design; Joseph D. 
Lohman, sociologist and sheriff of Cook 
County, Illinois; W. Fred Cottrell, pro- 
fessor of government at Miami Univer- 
sity; Coleman Woodbury, consultant on 
urban problems; and Professor Dunham, 
social scientist. 


METROPOLIS IN FERMENT. Novem- 
ber 1957 issue of “The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science,” edited by Martin Meyerson, 
Barbara Terrett, and Paul N. Yivisaker. 
231 . $2. The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 3937 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

Sixteen contributors take a look at to- 
day’s problems of urbanism and predict 
which way the metropolis may go—with 
or without redevelopment. Included in 
the list of commentators: Sir William 
Holford, British town planner; Philadel- 
phia’s Willo von Moltke and Edmund 
Bacon, who include city design sketches 
to demonstrate “urbanity”; Philip Klutz- 
nick, developer of Park Forest, Illinois, 
on shelter patterns; David Riesman on 
“the suburban dislocation.” 


LEGISLATION 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE HOUS- 
ING ACT OF 1957: Public Law 85-104, 
85th Congress, HR 6659. 1957. 10 pp. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Office of the Administrator, Washington 
25, D. C. 

The July JourNnat, page 229, sum- 
marized the 1957 housing act; this is 
a longer summary, section by section 


CODES 

THE FIRST CONFERENCE ON CHI- 
CAGO’S NEW HOUSING CODE. 1957. 
41 . mimeo. $1. The Metr jitan 
H and Planning Council, West 
Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 

When Chicago’s new housing code 
went into effect in January 1957, MHPC, 
the local real estate board, the bar as- 
sociation, and two university law schools 
sponsored a full-day “kick-off” confer- 
ence to catch public attention and pro- 
mote citizen education on the code (see 
June JOURNAL, page 203). This report 
is interesting and useful for its expres- 
sions from local officials and leaders on 
the way code enforcement is to be car- 
ried out. 
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JOH-KI—DRILL PRESS 





No tricks 
machine is simply loaded with new 
features, say its manufacturers. (1) 


no gimmicks—but this 


Turn the arm of this 24” Radial 
Arm Drill Press and drill away 
vertically, diagonally, horizontally. 
(2) After positioning the radial arm 
at any desired angle, a positive lock- 
ing mechanism holds it securely in 
place and permits drilling a variety 
of odd-shaped or large objects and 
makes duplicate drilling a 
thing. (3) Another feature, says 
the manufacturer, is a_precision- 
ground table that is adjustable 
through 360 degrees, plus a cast iron 
base that adds to the smooth opera- 
tion of the tool. (4) Finally, a 
“Safety-Key” switch prevents use of 
the press unless a key is inserted and 
turned to the “on” position. — 
Power is supplied by a '%-horse- 
power motor, wired and ready to 
operate. Also, the drill comes equip- 
ped with a heavy-duty safety chuck. 
All of these claims to fame are said 
to add up to a tool that will serve 
all types of drilling needs, up to and 
including those of light industry. 


JOH-K2—TILE SETTING MIX 

Says the Tile Council of America, 
there’s something very ew about 
Mortar Additive. It serves as an ad- 
hesive for setting tile and as filler 
for leveling uneven areas, prepara- 
tory to tiling. Furthermore, notes the 
council, it can be bought as an in- 
tegrated mix with Portland cement 
or as an additive to be mixed with 
cement on the job. 


sure 
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Developed in the council’s labora- 
tories, claims for Mortar Additive 
are many: ease of application, high 
bonding strength, flexibility, water 
retention qualities. Net effect is said 
to be economy, time savings, and a 
wide range of applications. 

The Additive can be applied in 
thin beds of 1/16-inch or thicker if 
leveling is required over both new 
and old construction. Its bonding 
strength is from 100 to 300 pounds 
per square inch and its flexibility 
permits it to withstand great stresses 
produced in the backing material. 
It is especially useful, says the coun- 
cil, in setting dry tile and in setting 
tile over block walls and over most 
dry wall construction. 


JOH-K3—ANT X-TERMINATOR 
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There may be other ways to 
“murder ‘em” (ants, that is), say 
the manufacturers of this new ex- 
terminator, but none so sure to get 
at them where they live and breed. 
The murder weapon is the Model 
12 X-Terminator. It can knock off 
other types of public enemies too, 
the claim is, but ants are its real 
meat. 

Basically a jet-type chemical ap- 
plicator, the X-Terminator reaches 
into ant hills, nesting, and egg-laying 
areas with a 36- or 45-inch soil rod 
backed up with pressure from any 
water line carrying 50 or more 
pounds. (For areas where such 
pressure is not available, the manu- 
facturer also puts out gasoline and 
electric powered pumps that deliver 
up to 150 pounds of pressure.) The 
Model 12 X-Terminator comes 
equipped with a 36-inch soil rod but 








SG } 





other lengths, including the 45-inch 
rod, may be obtained on special 
order. 

Other applicator uses: for root 
fertilization of plants, shrubs, or 
trees; for chemical spraying of flow- 
ers and other garden plants; and 
for use against termites. Against the 
latter, the manufacturer recom- 
mends a special termite concentrate 
guaranteed to have quick and resi- 
dual effects. There’s a special ant 
concentrate, too, designed to eradi- 
cate fire ants and other hard-to-con- 
trol species. 


JOH-K4—ELECTRIDUCT 





The 
really simple. 
extension cord that stays put. But, 
Say its manufacturers, that’s only a 
part of the story, which began with 
the old-fashioned electric cord with 


idea behind Electriduct is 


It’s an over-the-floor 


its curls and tangles. Electriduct’s 
manufacturers improved on the old- 
timer in several ways. The result is 
a stumble-proof, unobstructive ex- 
tension cord capable of withstand- 
ing heavy castered equipment and 
pedestrian traffic—all while lying 
flat, either loose or cemented to the 
floor. 

The secret, they note, is in its de- 
sign, which amounts to a flattened 
triangle, 2-34 inches wide at the 
base and rising to an apex of 7/16 
inches. Ribs on the underside pre- 
vent slippage and wiring is safe from 
moisture and damage in its all-rub- 
ber enclosure, which can be painted 
to match floor colors. Available in 
special or in 4-, 5-, 6-, and 10-foot 
lengths, one end of the cord con- 
tains a duplex outlet and the other 
a molded wall plug. All are rated at 
15 amperes, 125 volts, and are wired 
with two No. 16 wires or three No. 
14 wires to accommodate either in- 
stallation. Also, note its manufac- 
turers, Electriduct carries the label 
of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
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If you must hang at all—hang it 


all!—do 
Hanger. 

Here’s a new-fangled way to do 
the old-fashioned job of joining 
joists and headers when erecting the 
framework of a_ building—cutting 
installation time by 50 per cent, say 
the manufacturers of this heavy- 
gauge galvanized sheet metal hanger. 
Said to be of a new and “unique 
design,” it eliminates mortising and 
allows joist and header to shrink to- 
gether, thus reducing future prob- 
lems often caused by uneven shrink- 


it with a Teco-Cal Joist 


on em tem = 


Two basic sizes accommodate 
all 2-inch dressed lumber from 2x6 
to 2x14 and allow flush joints (note 
picture inset No. 3) on both top and 
bottom of header and joist. Hangers 
are sold complete with special 1%- 
inch nails for mounting. 


JOH-K6—INSULATING COATING 

The “terrible twins,” corrosion 
and condensation, get it in the neck 
with Koppers 99 Insulating Coat- 
ing, say its manufacturers. Further, 
it offers economical insulation pro- 
tection for equipment and _ installa- 
tions where the savings in heat loss 
are not large enough to justify ex- 
pensive, massive block-type insula- 
tion. 

The secret’s in the ingredients, 
notes the manufacturer. Up to 75 
per cent of the mixture is made up 
of granulated cork, mixed with Gil- 
sonite, asphalt, and mineral fibers. 
Black in color, this mastic can be 
sprayed or troweled on wall or ceil- 
ing surfaces, partitions, metal tanks, 
air ducts, and other surfaces and 
equipment used both indoors and 
out. Claims are that it will deaden 
sound, control condensation, water- 
proof, protect against corrosion, re- 
sist the effects of acids and alkalis, 
and retain full efficiency under tem- 
perature ranges of 250 degrees to -40 
degrees Fahrenheit. And, after prop- 
er drying, it is said to be highly fire 
resistant and can be cleaned by 
various methods. 


age. 





Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
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Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
448 and 449 on which you would like full technical literature. Then 
send this coupon to the JournaL or Hovusine, 1313 East 60th 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
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JOH-K7—ALL-FUEL CHIMNEY 





Santa can’t use this one . but 
it’s a boon to heating appliances and 
incinerators type ol 
solid or liquid fuel, including oil, 


burning any 


gas, wood, and coal: that’s the word 
from the manufacturers of the 


pre- 

fabricated All-Fuel Metalbestos 
Chimney. 

A double wall—galvanized steel! 

outside: stainless steel inside—with 


mineral fiber packed in between, is 
said to insure a “quick, strong draft.” 
Further, this 
makes the chimney lightweight for 
easy handling and installation. And 
a new “Twist-Lock” coupling pet 


construction system 


mits joining sections, as shown 
above, with a simple one-eighth 
turn. 


The exterior housing of the chim- 
ney (said to be corrosion resistant 
has been ridged to simulate brick 
when painted—and painting can be 
done without the use of a primet 





Gnee Literature 


JOH-K8—tLet's Talk About Ballast 
Heating—GED-3328. 8 pp. illus. 

The problem of overheating in fluores- 
cent lamp ballasts—its causes and cures 

are covered in a concise, and readable 
manner in this booklet. Brief, but packed 
with facts, it is especially valuable for its 
outline of steps to take in diagnosing and 
correcting ballast problems 


JOH-K9-—Manual of Application Meth- 
ods for Asbestos-Cement Roof Shingles. 
16 pp. illus. 

This manual, illustrated with detailed 
drawings, gives instruction covering every 
aspect of asbestos-cement roof shingle ap- 
plication, from a general discussion of 
the various types and designs available, 
through necessary accessory materials, 
special tools, job planning, preparation, 
and application of different kinds of 
roofs. Also included: an alphabetical 
index. This, says the industry, is the first 
time such a manual has been published 
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At the speaker’s table at the “disposition” session are: 
William Slayton, S. Leigh Curry, Jr.; George Riseling; 
H. Ralph Taylor; Ivan Carson; W. Beverley Mason, Jr.; 
and Thomas J. O’Toole. Delegates showed keen interest 


in land-marketing methods. 


gineers accredited by professional or- 
ganizations in their respective fields. 


NEW-LOOK DEVELOPERS 

NAHRO conference delegates got 
a chance to take a good look at the 
new look in developers: the business 
community. On hand at a session 
the opening day of the conference 
were businessmen from four com- 
munities, each of whom had a story 
to tell of why, in his city, big busi- 
ness had shelled out hard cash for 
the slum fight. The answer, in each 
case, added up to this: businessmen 
know from experience that slums 
are bad business. 

The session was devoted to study- 
ing the organization, financing, role, 
and effectiveness of community re- 
development corporations, founda- 
tions, and other organizations set up 
by the business community to partici- 
pate in, or sponsor, redevelopment 
operations. Session participants rep- 
resented four such organizations. 
They were: John P. Robin of 
the Old Philadelphia Development 
Corporation; Forrest D. Byars of the 
Downtown Redevelopment Corpor- 
ation. Kansas City, Missouri; Aloys 


ni 


Participants in the relocation session included, from left 


to right above; 
Herdt; Flora Hatcher; C. 
Banks; Samuel Warrence; Harry B. 


Bette Jenkins, reporter; Clarence E. 


O. Christenson; James G. 
Weiss; Wanda 


Dunteman; Channing Bolton. 


P. Kaufmann of the Urban Rede- 
velopment Corporation of St. Louis; 
and Seth Taft of the Cleveland De- 
velopment Foundation. All four 
characterized the role of business in 
redevelopment much as described in 
the October JouRNAL (page 318). 
And each went into the history, ac- 
tivities, and accomplishments of his 
respective organization, thumbnail 
descriptions of which follow. 


Cleveland—the foundation was 
formed in 1954 by heads of 100 
large companies; a $200,000 revolv- 
ing fund was set up: the group has 
loaned money to the city (before it 
had received federal funds for land 
acquisition) and to private develop- 
ers. For more details, see November 
1955 JouRNAL (page 386). 


St. Louis—corporation formed in 
1951, with a 2 million dollar invest- 
ment by around 70 business firms; 
has been involved in what is known 
as the National Plaza project (see 
October JOURNAL, page 346). 


Philadelphia—formed last year by 
a citizens group of bankers, mer- 
chants, etc., the nonprofit corpora- 


tion has raised $300,000 and will 
offer assistance to private sponsors 
willing to undertake development of 
a 1000-acre area in center city. 


Kansas City—corporation raising 
funds for actual investments in de- 
velopment projects; 100 businessmen 
members have thus far sold 1.5 mil- 
lion dollars in stock and have ac- 
quired 1.75 million dollars in real 
estate;. participated in developing 
plans for rebuilding the city’s skid 
row area (see October 1956 Jour- 
NAL, page 351). 


RELOCATION 

The relocation job was singled out 
at a session the final day of the con- 
ference as a factor that could make 
or break a redevelopment project, 
or any other public undertaking call- 
ing for the displacement of families 
and businesses. Delays in project ex- 
ecution resulting from poor reloca- 
tion practices cost more, delegates 
were told, than the setting up of a 
good program for providing rehous- 
ing help. 

Session discussion centered around 
(Continued column two, page 452 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMEND- 
ED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, 
AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
States Code, Section 233) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF THE JOUR- 
NAL OF HOUSING, published 11 times 
yearly (August-September issues com- 
bined), at Chicago, Hlinois, for October 
1957. 

1. The names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Rede- 
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velopment Officials, 1313 East Sixtieth 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois; Editor, Mrs. 
Dorothy Gazzolo, 1313 East Sixtieth 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois; Managing 
Editor, none; Business Manager, John D. 
Lange, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

2. The owner is: National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois, nonprofit organization, no stock- 
holders. President, Knox Banner, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Little Rock, 
121 East Second Street, Little Rock, 
Arkansas; First Vice-President, Walter 
M. Simmons, Memphis Housing Author- 


ity, 700 Adams Avenue, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 

3. The known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of the 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: none. 

Dorothy Gazzolo 

(Signature of editor) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
llth day of September 1957. 

Florence F. Hinchey 
Notary Public Seal 
(My commission expires October 4, 
1959) 
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AESTHETICS— 
(Continued from page 416) 


was not till the 19th century that it 
began to take on a gridiron pattern. 

In America, the guiding factor in 
the development of cities has been 
the old idea that a man’s home is 
his castle. Hence, American cities 
have developed, not on the basis of 
a community pattern as did those 
of Europe, but “centrifugally”—with 
the individual unit as the dominant 
element. 

What is Aesthetics? 

From the comparison of European 
and American cities there emerged 
certain qualities that go into creat- 
ing for the citizen a certain pride 
and happiness in his city. Some of 
the principles underlying these aes- 
thetic qualities, as brought out at 
the “trends” session, are presented 
below. 

Containment. Containment “is 
the basis of proportion and very few 
plans are eventually successful which 
do not have it as a limiting concept.” 
The city wall of Europe is a physical 
kind of containment but, it was 
shown, the same effect—that of a 
binder—can be created through 
proper building placement. Mr. 
Haskell offered two suggestions for 
creating a binder effect: (1) cluster 
building shapes closely, in a com- 
position somewhat like certain non- 
objective paintings that play cubes 
against spheres and cylinders, with 
the space free all around; or (2) 
place buildings in a frame around 
a court yard—an idea that had 
precedent in medieval times, when 
even large churches were usually 
placed in the periphery of a square, 
just “as you would push the piano 
near the wall in your own living 
room.” : 

Proportion. Within the binder, 
buildings should have a relationship 
to each other and to the space 
around them. Structures in a group 
should not be “separate events, each 
calling attention to itself by a strong 
shape of its own, like furniture 
thrown too carelessly about a room,” 
nor should the spaces around single 
buildings be so large that they 
“dwarf men,” as is typical in the 
work of LeCorbusier and his fol- 
lowers. 

Continuity. The new must carry 
forward and complement the old, 
thus preserving the traditions and 
cultures of the past that have con- 
tributed to the character of the city. 
Said Mr. Walker: “Those things 
that often look as though they had 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A33—RENEWAL PLANNERS 

The City Plan Board of Dayton, Ohio 
has two positions open in its planning 
and urban renewal section 

Duties of one position include working 
with neighborhood groups in developing 
detailed renewal plans on a_block-by- 
block basis for a 750-acre project, 70 
acres of which will be totally cleared 
and redeveloped and the balance re- 
habilitated. 

Duties of the second position call for 
work with other planning staff members 
in developing other phases of the city’s 
renewal program, particularly in the 
central business district and for a large 
renewal project in the western part of 
Dayton. 

Education in engineering, architecture, 
or city planning is required, plus one 
year of experience in urban renewal or 
a related field. Salary: $7200 to $7800. 
Write: Robert A. Flynn, Director of 
Planning, 630 Municipal Building, Day- 
ton 2, Ohio. 


A34—MANAGER 

The Housing Authority of the City of 
Waterbury, Connecticut has available the 
position of manager for a 400-unit low- 


rent housing development. In addition 
to related experience, the job calls for 
a person willing to meet exceptional and 
challenging job requirements requiring 
special skills in tenant relations and 
changing community attitudes. A genu- 
ine liking for people is essential. For- 
ward resumé of qualifications covering 
education, experience, salary desired, and 
photograph to: Francis J. Butler, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Housing Authority of 
the City of Waterbury, 156 Harris Circle, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


A35—ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

The Housing and Redevelopment Au- 
thority of Duluth, Minnesota has avail- 
able the position of assistant director 
Experience in planning is essential and 
urban renewal experience desirable. Du- 
ties will include assistance in the prep- 
aration of applications for urban renewal 
projects and all phases of project plan- 
ning and development. College degree is 
required, preferably in planning but pub- 
lic administration or law acceptable. Sal- 
ary: $6000 to $7000, with opportunity 
open to become director. 

Write: Miss Marion Chinn, Executive 
Director, Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority of Duluth, Minnesota, 201 
City Hall, Duluth, Minnesota. 





just happened most often have been 
attained in succeeding architectural 
efforts made by men who have re- 
spected the works of their predeces- 
sors. 


Space control. Open spaces of 
the city should be made “so delight- 
ful that you not only enjoy being 
there but, more, you wish to linger 
on and gossip.” Too many of the 
big new housing developments, Mr. 
Haskell said, “give you the creeps,” 
because “the space is so dead all 
around them.” On the other hand, 
take Rockefeller Center: “Its suc- 
cess lies not in how big it is, nor on 


. how widely spaced, but on how close, 


intimate, full, and, therefore, inter- 
esting are its intervening spaces.” 

Examples of urban planning in 
which the above principles were ap- 
plied and examples in which they 
were ignored demonstrated. 

In America... 

The “rugged individualism” kind 
of approach that has characterized 
urban development in America has 
too often resulted in communities 
made up of buildings each as “in- 
degoddampendent” of others “in 
size, shape, position, and every other 
attribute as the son-of-a-pioneer can 
make it,’ said Mr. Haskell. This, 


then, is the problem of planners to- 


were 


day: to cope with the independent, 
free-standing, favorite kind of Amer- 
ican building, or, in other 
“to cope with freedom.” 

Said Mr. Haskell: the “attempt 
to cope with freedom” is, in fact, 
something that is trying to happen 
One of the examples to which he 
alluded was that portion of Lafay- 
ette Park in Detroit, where the plan 
provides for small buildings to form 
“‘rooms out of doors--or at least 
suggest them.” 

In the concept of redevelopment 
lies another hope for America’s ur- 
ban areas, permitting as it does the 
building of projects on a grand scale 
through collective action. But re- 
development also brings politics into 
planning as never before and, hous- 
ing and redevelopment officials were 
warned, this could set up still anoth- 
er chapter “in that ‘never-ending 
audacity of elected persons’ of which 
Whitman wrote,” with officials fore- 
ing their opinions on the urban de- 
signer. “With practice,’ Mr. Haskell 
said, “I hope that our politics in 
such matters [as they affect archi- 
tecture] will be better.” Said he: 
“IT salute you in the trust that 
politics has its men of good will and 
professional competence, just as 
architecture does—men who prac- 
tice it as an art for high purposes.” 


words, 
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PERSONALS— 


(Continued from page 413) 


Louisville Council of Church Women, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and various committees of the Jefferson 
County Sunday School Association. Her 
professional experience includes teaching 
and library work in Texas and Indiana 
high schools and in the Louisville munic- 
ipal college. Mother of two children and 
wife of a Louisville surgeon, Mrs. Young’s 
appointment runs to December 1958. 


J. EVERETT HARRIS, 

a member of the Louisville municipal 
housing commission for more than 19 
years, died on November 25, following 
a long illness. A lawyer by _ profess.on, 
he devoted much of his time to civic 
and charitable activities. The Louisville 
Defender, in memorializing Mr. Harris’ 
community service, characterized him as 
“one of those quiet, overly modest doers 
. . . who sought no great fame for his 
deeds” and paid particular tribute to his 
work with the housing commission. Mr. 
Harris was much interested in NAHRO 
and was a delegate to almost every na- 
tional conference held during his tenure 
as a housing commissioner. 


HHFA SERVICE AWARDS 

Four persons and a “team” of Public 
Housing Administration employees this 
fall received Distinguished Service 
Awards—highest honor granted by a fed- 
eral government department or agency. 


Tracy B. Augur was one of the four 
individuals honored. Assistant commis- 
sioner for urban planning assistance of 
the Urban Renewal Administration, he 
was cited for directing the program “with 
true distinction.” 


Herbert L. Wooten, Joseph DeSipio, 
Samuel 8. Wood, Arthur C. Meade, B. W. 
Ruffner, and John T. Shirer were the 
recipients of the group award. They were 
recognized for their work as a committee 
that had been set up to improve PHA’s 
financial management and, specifically— 
for a plan, conceived, outlined, and fully 
developed, that is “paying substantial 
benefits to the Agency and the United 
States government.” 
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JOHN J. O'LAUGHLIN, 

chairman of the Cook county housing au- 
thority, died on November 26. Mr. 
©’Laughlin was appointed to the author- 
ity in June 1955 and was elected to its 
chairmanship in August 1956. Foundc: 
and chairman of the lay board of trus- 
tees of St. Mary’s College at Notre Dame, 
Indiana and a trustee of St. Joseph Col- 
lege, Rensselaer, Indiana, he was active 
for many years in educational work in 
the midwest. A resident of Oak Park, 
Illinois, he was chairman of the Oak 
Park National Bank at the time of his 
death. 


S. E. LORIMIER, 

former assistant general manager of the 
Jacksonville area chamber of commerce. 
was named executive director of the 
Jacksonville housing authority, effective 
November 1. Mr. Lorimier succeeds Ray 
O. Edwards, who died on September 21 
(see October JourNAL, page 306). A 
native of Florida, the new director is a 
former Jacksonville newspaper man and 
joined the chamber of commerce staff 
12 years ago. 








RELOCATION— 
(Continued from page 450) 
such matters as centralized reloca- 
tion services; what’s needed in the 
way of liberalized relocation policies; 
the special problems involved in re- 
locating businesses. Speakers on 
these topics were, respectively, Wan- 
da Dunteman of the Cincinnati de- 
partment of urban renewal; Samuel 
Warrence of the Newark housing 
authority: Harry B. Weiss of Balti- 
more’s renewal and housing agency. 
Mrs. Dunteman described Cincin- 
nati’s centralized relocation service, 
operated through the division of re- 
location and property management, 
of which she is supervisor. The ad- 
vantages of centralized relocation, 
according to the speaker: (1) pro- 
vides for knowledge of total reloca- 
tion needs resulting from all kinds 
of city projects; (2) provides for 
more thorough awareness of reloca- 







tion resources: 3 encourages a 
uniform approach to the problem. 
The Cincinnati division, in addition 
to providing relocation service, also 
operates as a central information 
bureau and has made comparative 
studies of relocation trends for use 
in developing the city’s housing and 
community plans. 

Declaring that financial assistance 
to displaced persons is not “charity” 
but a “responsibility”” Mr. War- 
rence emphasized the need for think- 
ing through new “ways of liberaliz- 
ing provisions for relocation pay- 
ments for displaced families.’ Fi- 
nancial assistance to the displaced, 
he said, is an absolute necessity. 
Taking up the matter of rehousing 
“troubled” families in public hous- 
ing, Mr. Warrence had this to say: 
“There is an obligation to house 
these families but not to keep them.” 
If a housing authority, in working 
with such a family, has no success, 
he said, “eviction is justified.” 

Underscored by Mr. Weiss as one 
of the most dramatic relocation 
problems was that of the small, mar- 
ginal business operation. He recom- 
mended that for such businessmen, 
relocation payments be set up that 
take into account both the value of 
property in place as the part of a 
going business and the resale value 
of this property. 

Delegates also heard a discussion 
on a Section 314 “demonstration 
grant” study under way in Washing- 
ton, D. C. to study methods for co- 
ordinating community resources for 
the relocation job. The aim: to 
demonstrate that families with prob- 
lems can be helped through social- 
work-guaged relocation techniques 
and thus can adjust to new and bet- 
ter home situations (see August-Sep- 
tember JOURNAL, page 264 
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